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PREPATORY NOTE. 


In view of the issue of this book, I wrote to 
Mr. GEorGE WILLIAMS, so well known and so much 
beloved by young men, and he, with characteristic 
sympathy, greatly encouraged me by the following 


reply :— 
“Sept. 20, 1890. 

“Dear Dr. ParRKER,—I am gratified to hear of your pro- 
posed book for the help and guidance of young men. 

“With your insight into human character, your apprecia- 
tion and recognition of their special needs, and your wide 
and manifold experience of life, we may, I am persuaded, con- 
fidently anticipate a book which will encourage and stimulate 
young men in their aspirations after true nobility. 

“Tt is upon the threshold of manhood that the faithful 
warning, the wise counsel, and the sympathetic admonition 
is especially valuable. Many a young man fails in life from 
the want of a kindly guiding word at the outset ; and many 
a man now occupying a good and honourable position owes 
and attributes his success to the timely counsel, at the start, 
of some friend practically interested in his welfare. 

“Thus it is a privilege to help deserving young men. Such 
actions yield a splendid interest, and effect results, the issue 
‘of which it is impossible to over-estimate. I trust that your 
book may be the means of much practical usefulness to 
thousands, and wish for it a wide and growing circulation. 


“ Believe me, 
“Dear Dr. PARKER, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“GEORGE WILLIAMS.” 
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Wotes for those who bave to make their Way 
in the World, 


SECTION I. 
PERSONAL AND GENERAL, 





CHAPTER LI 
PRACTICAL HINTS—HEALTH—MARRIAGE, ETC, 


To the best of my ability I want to tell young men 
how to start in life, and how to act in all that comes 
and goes in the daily course of things. I will simply 
tell what I have seen, heard, and made a note of in 
the ups and downs of life. My own life has been a 
hard and varied one from first to last, so that I ought 
to know how to help young men. Whatever I have, 
be it much or little, has all been taken at the spear- 
point. I owe nothing to wealth, nothing to the rich, 
nothing to the great. I am a working-man, and the 
son of a working-man, and I am not ashamed to say 


so. I am not aware that I have ever known any 
A 
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period of idleness in the whole course of my life. 
Having first praised God for His pity and love and 
aid, I praise hard work—the hardest ever done by 
any man of my acquaintance—as the cause of any 
useful position I may have acquired. That I am 
not either in the workhouse or in the madhouse is 
an escape for which prayer and toil have alone to be 
credited. To patrons I owe nothing. The young 
man who depends upon patrons will probably have 
a smooth way down to failure and nothingness. As 
a boy I had a capital schooling in letters and in 
service. I thought it hard at the time, but as a 
man, I am thankful for all the drill, Many boys 
brought up on plum-cake and barley-sugar have 
come to me for help. They began too well. They 
began at the wrong end. Some of them even smoked 
in their teens, and contradicted their elders before 
coming of age. I never smoked. I saved my 
pennies and bought books with them. Premature 
manliness, so-called, often means premature old age, 
or, as the proverb puts it, ‘Soon ripe, soon rot.” 


At first there was a good deal of difficulty in 
deciding how I was to start the world. Most boys 
want to begin as cabmen. I never felt the thrill of 
that delight. At fourteen years of age I thought I 
should like to succeed my father in his business as a 
builder. He employed men, working amongst them 
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himself, doing more than any two of them, and had 
gathered a constituency which he thought might be 
worth preserving for his only son. Yet the kind old 
heart could not take easily to the idea. He would 
rather work for me than that I should work for my- 
self. But he compromised the matter by engaging 
for me a private tutor in architecture. He thought 
it would be better for me to begin at the high end of 
the work, and to come down little by little if I should 
feel it necessary or desirable to do so. This did not 
suit me. If I was to be a builder, I must know the 
whole art and mystery of the craft from end to end. 
Like William Denny, the noted shipbuilder, nothing 
would satisfy me, but at the age of fourteen I must 
join my father’s men. I would work during the day, 
and study architecture in the evenings. I was to 
work with my father. I was to be no man’s servant, 
nor was I ever the servant of any man. I was to do 
everything that any other boy would do. No favour 
would I accept. Remember, I was fourteen years 
old, and do not be shocked when I tell you that 
before I was fifteen I was back at school, where I 
remained until I was nineteen. In a few months 
the building vision vanished without my having laid 
one stone upon another. If ever I did lay two stones 
together, I cannot but wonder what has become of 
them! Yet some kind and sensitive souls—so re- 
joiced to see me a minister—so delighted with my 
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success in life, thinking it is such a great credit to me 
—never allow an opportunity to pass without telling 
the world that I have worked my way up from 
humble beginnings! It would be amusing but for 
the malignant bitterness which they clumsily and 
vainly try to conceal. 


When I was nineteen, then, I continued at school, 
partly as scholar, and partly as assistant. I was 
appointed usher of the school, principally in the 
mathematical department. The first money I saved 
amounted to three half-sovereigns. These I stowed 
away in the secret drawer of a rosewood writing-desk 
(value two guineas) presented to me by my father. 
I often stole a glance at them. In fact, I often 
counted them. I knew there were only three; yet 
it seemed that they invited me to count them, and 
looked grateful for the attention. I moved them 
from one place to another in the little drawer with 
my finger-tip; then turned them over and moved 
them back again; and thus did my duty by the 
little golden store. I have the same desk now, and 
sometimes I touch the secret spring and look into 
the drawer; but, alas! the three half-sovereigns 
have made unto themselves wings and flown away! 
Tam thankful that I was early taught the value of 
money. I was not brought up in the harum-scarum 
way which does not distinguish between a sovereign 
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or a shilling, or that thinks it grand to take no 
count of copper. We had in one way or other to 
work for every penny we had, so every penny was 
accounted and appraised. ‘This was not the result of 
covetousness, but of wise and honest thrift. There 
was no greed in our house. On the contrary, what. 
local repute that house had, turned upon the un- 
varying kindness of its occupants, whose hearts 
literally glowed with generosity. It is possible to 
be both economical and benevolent. As a boy, in 
my early teens, I do not remember ever sitting down 
to my own Sunday dinner without first taking a 
plateful of smoking refreshment to a poor widow 
who lived not far away. Having deposited the little 
gift with her, I ran back and enjoyed my own dinner 
all. the more for this little recreation. If this is 
breaking the Sabbath, I hope it will be broken more 
and more. This is not a bad training for boys: it 
brings them face to face with actual poverty ; and I 
am glad to say that in this instance I was brought 
face to face with actual gratitude. 


Having continued in the school from nineteen 
to twenty-two, I went to London and began my 
ministerial course. My first pastoral salary (when 
I was twenty-three) was £130 a year, which I 
thought and said was too much. When the leading 
deacon of the little church told me that they would 
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give me £130 a year, I bluntly told him that it was 
too much, and that I could not imagine what I 
could do in return for so large a sum. I do not 
think the sum so large to-day. We change our 
ideas of the value of money, and probably our ideas 
of all earthly things. My first rent was fifteen 
pounds a year. Inever desire a nicer outlook from 
any window than I had under this insignificant 
rental. I have paid more than ten times that rental 
since, but I have never had so fine an outlook from 
any window. I looked right across undulating fields, 
dotted with browsing cattle, and shadowed here and 
there by noble trees; another man paid all the 
expense of this, and probably I took more enjoyment 
out of it than he did. The first twenty pounds I 
saved I sent home. The next twenty-five pounds I 
saved I also sent home. And so I went on until 
every penny my father expended upon me was 
repaid. I tell you these things that you may have 
proof of my right and title to address you, founded 
as they are upon the fact that you are not being in- 
structed by a man who is unacquainted with the wear 
and tear of life. My experience is my qualification. 
I do not intend to preach to you, as ministers are 
wont to do, but to talk to you right out of my 
store of personal facts, recollections, and observa- 
tions. My experience is sustained by observation 
so practical and so intimate that it is nearly of 
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equal value. I have personally known young men 
who began life with every social advantage who (as 
I have just said) have come to my door to beg. 
Such men I have never sent empty away. I blame 
their parents quite as much as I blame themselves. 
They began life at the wrong end. They were 
never taught the value of money. Every wish was 
attended to almost before it was expressed. What 
could be expected? It is absurd for parents to 
neglect the most elementary culture of their children 
in practical things, and then to expect their children 
to turn out models of management and thrift. The 
result of my observation is the conviction that it 
is good for a man to bear the yoke in his youth, 
and that well-regulated severity is the deepest and 
truest kindness. In giving this judgment I lay 
great stress upon the word “ well-regulated.” There 
is a severity that is brutal. There is a severity which 
will be tremendously, because justly, avenged. I 
would entreat parents not to bring their childen up 
with the notion that life is a holiday, and certainly 
not with the notion that life is a terror. The middle 
way is best. Life has its sunshine and its cloud, 
its gardens and its deserts, its holiday and its toil, 
—recognise both aspects, and deal wisely with the 
complicated situation. If I were to attempt to set 
forth in a sentence the result of my combined ob- 
servation and experience, it would be to the effect 
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that excess of kindness in the matter of sparing 
children toil and gratifying children’s wishes has 
been the source of incalculable mischief and sorrow. 
The same thing may be said of excessive severity. 
I know a family trained on the despotic principle. 
The father was simply an old fool. I have no wish 
to speak discourteously, nor have I any wish to speak 
flatteringly or falsely, and therefore I must abide 
by that contemptuous description. All women he 
snubbed as inferior. His children were never per- 
mitted to speak freely in his presence. When he 
played any game with them, it was understood that 
he was to win, because he laid down the idiotic doc- 
trine that a man ought not to be beaten by his own 
children! From an income of thousands a year he 
fell into almost penniless poverty, and his children— 
snubbed, contemned, and baffled at every point—are 
this day suffering the consequences of a policy of the 
most Iudicrous vanity, self-display, and despicable 
Dombeyism. This is not the severity Icommend. I 
commend only the severity which is compatible with 
reason and justice. 


The first schoolmaster I had (though an officer 
ina Christian church) ought at this moment to 
be in perdition. He was simply a fiend. From a 
human point of view, perdition is too good a place 
for him, One of his scholars had lost ‘an arm, and 
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whenever the brute thrashed this scholar he laid 
the long thick stick heavily upon the stump of the 
lost arm. The sight was horrible. It was a sight 
I would gladly forget, but I cannot banish the 
fearful scene from my recollection. I loathe the 
memory of the wretch. Men ought to be very 
careful as to the first impressions which they make 
upon the minds of children. I think if I were to 
meet that man as an angel of light, it would be 
impossible for me to forget the brutality which I 
have seen him practise. I was but a child at the 
time, but the impression which he made upon my 
memory is simply indelible. In the matter of 
savagery he was exactly Squeers. Surely he must 
have sat for the portrait of that demon. You will 
see from all these hints and indications that I 
had opportunities of learning something about the 
ways of men at a very early period, and what I 
have thus learned I am about to place at your 
service by way of counsel and sympathy. You 
present yourself to my mind as a young traveller 
who has set out in the early morning upon a very 
difficult and untried journey. I meet you at the 
very beginning of your course, and I tell you that 
having been over all the road I am willing to give 
you the benefit of my experience, if you will allow 
me to talk to you confidentially, sympathetically, 
and tenderly. I want also to talk to you frankly. 
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I should like to feel that there is no barrier between 
us preventing the freest and most genial intercom- 
munication. Ply me with any questions that may 
occur to you, and do not hesitate to ask me how 
you are to conduct yourself under the most trying 
and delicate circumstances. I could address you 
in long and carefully constructed sentences, with 
more or less of a conscious effort to elicit your 
wonder and your admiration in reference to my 
literary skill, but all this 1 propose to avoid, and 
to come into close quarters with you, dealing with 
life as a reality and not a dream, a present discipline 
and not a remote possibility. All this has been 
done over and over again. Probably it never. was 
so well done as in the first two chapters of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. But as every man has his 
own way of putting things, and as you may be 
interested in my particular standpoint and observa- 
tion, it will be a great joy to me if you will listen 
whilst I talk over the difficulties, the battles, the 
successes, the joys, and the sorrows of this com- 
plicated and tragical human life. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


TI. HEALTH, 


Ir I had not had the constitution of a tiger, I 
should long ago have been in my grave. Under 
God, I have my health to thank for most of my 
success. ‘When the wicked, even mine enemies 
and my foes, came upon me to eat up my flesh,” 
they soon found that the meal would disagree with 
them. I use the word “health” in a large sense, 
including in it, as partly arising from it, invincible 
buoyancy of spirits. Perhaps that buoyancy oc- 
casionally showed itself in a degree of what some 
people would call frivolity, leading me to caper, 
and shout, and sing in my study even when the 
clerical enemy was foaming at the mouth. I never 
cared a button either for him or his foam, for my 
heart beat steadily, and my blood went up and 
down adequately and without complaining. For 
all this I have to thank a lion-like father and the 
most enduring of mothers. What they gave me 
to start with, I have sustained and matured by 


Ir 
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daily care. Smoking and drinking would soon 
have shattered me, but I kept them under my 
feet and despised them in every form. Not only 
have I thus preserved my health, I have also 
saved much time and money. Let me tell you 
what I have seen and known on the matter of 
bodily health. 


1. My own habits have been very simple. I rise 
at seven o'clock, and breakfast at eight. At two 
o'clock I have my dinner, consisting of a plain joint 
and. plenty of vegetables, together with (as a rule) 
a tapioca or rice or sago pudding, and two or three 
oranges as long as the season lasts. No wine, no 
beer, no spirits. Plain tea at five. For supper I 
have porridge and milk and a boiled egg, and have 
had the same simple fare for many years. If you 
will follow this course, you need not care how far 
from medical men you take up your abode. Of 
course you are never to forget that what cured the 
tailor killed the cobbler, or, in other words, “One 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.” We cannot 
lay down a hard and fast rule which every man 
must obey. There is a sense in which every man 
must be his own doctor. I take leave, however, 
to think that the further we remove our habits from 
simplicity the further we shall plunge into danger. 
If your constitution is weak, your safety will be 
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found in the simplicity of your diet. I do not 
know any constitution that naturally requires cham- 
pagne, venison, and tobacco. I do not believe the 
Lord ever made such-a constitution. The taste for 
these things is, I believe, an almost exclusively 
acquired taste. The Gospel is set before us as bread 
and water, not as confectionery and champagne; 
the simplicity of bread and water represents what 
is essential to us, and therefore best for us in 
intellectual, moral, and physical health. Beware 
of pampering yourself. The fewer your needs the 
greater will be your riches. 


2. I am convinced that a plentiful use of hot and 
cold water is essential to health. Have a thorough 
cleansing of the skin every day. Specially have it 
in the morning. Get into the water when it is 
quite warm; soap yourself with energy; then whilst 
the hot water is running away through the waste- 
pipe, turn on the cold water and sponge yourself 
well. The cold water closes the pores and hardens 
the skin. After this process you can tackle your 
work, however hard it may be, with effect. Let me 
hear no nonsense about being afraid of taking 
cold. You should be much more afraid of being 
dirty. Twice a week at least I have this bath 
at the City Temple. After it the exercise of 
preaching is delightful. On this matter of bathing 
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I long ago expressed myself as follows in Springdale 
Abbey :— 


“About five o'clock every summer morning I 
stand the rousing shock of the shower-bath, and 
this makes me master of the day. At first this 
shower-bath business is not exactly what one would 
regard as specially comfortable; at all events, not 
in the remarkable way in which I commenced the 
operation. It took me several hours to prepare for 
it; for being natively cautious, I naturally preferred 
to approach the bath reflectively. I always began 
the night before to prepare for the event, and in- 
variably (I think I may say without exaggeration) 
my courage at night was sensibly greater than in the 
morning, At night I went so far as openly to sneer 
at all cowardice in relation to aquatic exercises, 
and on one occasion I was so provoked as to pro- 
nounce such cowardice thoroughly contemptible, 
especially—as I remarked in an irritated tone to a 
shuddering listener who cringed as if drops of cold 
water were trickling at intervals down his back— 
especially as it was generally admitted that ‘ Cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness.’ In the morning, however, 
my courage fell several degrees below the temperature 
of my creed, and I then wished to persuade myself 
that my remarks had an exclusive reference to warm 
water. I felt this to be necessary in order to main- 
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tain a fair show of self-respect, which was manifestly 
on the decline as I sneaked under the bath with a 
look of meanness and terror which I try in vain to 
forget. I ought not though to say wnder the bath 
—-strictly speaking, that is going too far. The literal 
facts of the case are these: at first, I would stand 
at a safe distance, with an outstretched hand laid 
upon the chain which dangled from the bath, just to 
ascertain whether the water came down properly, 
not exactly that I was afraid of it, but merely to see 
that the chain and the bowl and the joints were in 
working order; then I would try how gently I could 
pull the chain, just to see, as a matter of curiosity, 
and that I might be able to testify, should the subject 
ever be disputed in my hearing, how very dittle water 
could, by delicate manipulation, be squeezed out of 
a critically balanced bowl through the perforated 
roof of a shower-bath; all this time I would be 
intermittently hamming some popular tune, so that 
nobody need imagine that they had a frightened 
man in the house. All this time, too, my skin was 
becoming microscopically mountainous in conse- 
quence of standing so long in what Franklin amus- 
ingly calls an air-bath. At length the crisis came, 
and then I tried a few drops on the middle of the 
back, just once more to satisfy myself that the 
machine was in proper working order. Meanwhile, 
to speak frankly, my image was not exactly what one 
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would prefer to have taken in the form of a carte-de- 
visite; there was altogether too much contortion, too 
apprehensive an expression about the eyes, and too 
marked an elongation about the corners of the mouth 
for that; however, that is neither here nor there, 
for though cleanliness is next to godliness, yet 
shower-bathing is at an immeasurable distance from 
photography. The adventurous back having been 
gently sprinkled, the head was gradually brought 
under the sharpening shower; first came the organ 
of self-esteem, which was effectually humbled, and in 
due time came the organ of language, which was as 
effectually shut up as if a large prize had been offered 
for hard winking; and as the drenched hair be- 
draggled the discoloured countenance, and a shiver 
shook the cringing frame, I seriously doubt whether 
my own mother would have known me. Then came 
the rubbing, and then the healthful glow, and finally 
the two-mile walk, during which I felt the strongest 
inclination to throw stones at every closed window- 
shutter in the neighbourhood—to such a pitch of 
indignation may the feelings of virtuous and heroic 
men be occasionally excited.” 


Health is injured not alone by vulgar abuses of its 
laws, such as drunkenness, debauchery, and reckless 
exposure to all kinds of outward danger. Against 
such excesses there ought to be no need for me to 
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warn you. I would therefore draw your attention 
to the fact that influences so subtle as evil thinking 
and eyil desire drain and enfeeble the nerve forces 
and play havoc with the brain. You may be scru- 
pulously clean, you may be temperate in eating and - 
drinking, and in all outward things you may live by 
the strictest rules, yet one wicked thought will age 
and wither you ina moment. There will be loss of 
brain energy, loss of nervous power, loss of will, loss 
of hope; your mind will be cloudy, your hand will 
be unsteady, and invincible reluctance will paralyse 
your aspirations and all the faculties which they 
should animate. Preoccupation of mind is the best 
security against the assault of unholy thought and 
desire. Always be thinking of something useful or 
good or noble; then to every insidious as well as to — 
every common and blatant temptation you can say: 
“JT am doing a great work, and cannot come down.” 
I cannot too urgently insist that it is not the tenth 
or the twentieth evil thought that wrecks the brain ; 
it is the very first wicked desire or iniquitous purpose 
that assails and overthrows the best life. I have often 
thought what a wonderful thing it is that man was 
told the consequences of his disobedience in these 
words: “In the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die.” The man was not simply beginning 
to die, but as a matter of fact sin instantaneously paid 
him his wages, and the wages of sin is death. It is 
¢ B 
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the first lie that ruins us. We do not wait for the 
liar’s portion until we have told the hundredth lie. 
The moment the idea of telling a lie comes into our 
heart, something is subtracted from the brain, and 
the work of deterioration has set in with fearful 
energy. Of course, the more you attend to cleanli- 
ness and to self-control the less opening there will 
be for temptation, and the less field will there be for 
it to exercise its evil seductiveness upon; in this 
sense cleanliness itself becomes a protection against 
temptation, and self-control watches the gates of our 
being, keeping at bay every enemy how latent or 
palpable soever. No man can have an evil purpose 
in his heart regarding his fellow-man without his 
bodily health suffering. The connection between 
body and soul is simply vital. We hurt the one 
when we hurt the other. We are told constantly in 
the Bible that wrong-doing is self-injury. We not 
only inflict wrong upon others, we first inflict it upon 
ourselves. ‘‘He that sinneth against me wrongeth 
his own soul,’—showing the profound and unchang- 
ing doctrine that even external wrong-doing first 
plunders, defiles, and enfeebles the soul of the wrong- 
doer himself. It is utterly in vain for you to think 
that you can keep up your health without attending 
to your morals, And here again let me say that by 
“morals” I do not mean simply outward and mecha- 
nical behaviour, I mean rather those spiritual morals 
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that have to do with motive, purpose, unspoken, 
secret, and unspeakable desire. You have the battle 
to fight in the inmost places of your soul, and if you 
do not there win the victory the enemy will have 
no difficulty in overthrowing the whole citadel and 
spoiling the whole plan of your life. 


II. CourTsHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


On these points perhaps more than on any other 
is advice needed by young men and young women. 
Yet on no point is advice less likely to be taken. 
“Natural selection” is regarded as being in most 
cases its own unanswerable defence. Yet both 
young men and young women ought not to be blind 
and deaf to the social experience which is writing 
its record round about them with unmistakable 
legibleness. Facts should go for something even 
with the youngest learners. How to approach you 
on these subjects I hardly know, yet I must beg 
you to believe that I come to you along the lines 
of the strictest observation and with the authority 
of a prolonged experience. In the first instance, 
who can describe the subtle effect of mere personal 
attractiveness in the matter of facial appearance ? 
Many men have married only a face. It was enough 
for them, in the first instance, to have their imagina- 
tion satisfied by what they considered to be beauty. 
As a matter of fact, where there is only a face, 
beauty is simply impossible. In such a case beauty 
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is not.a question of form or outline or colour; the 
deepest beauty, the truest and most abiding beauty, 
can only be secured in association with mental and 
moral qualities. The form itself may be destitute 
of beauty, and yet in the very face and figure there 
may be a strange and happy fascination because of 
the energy of the indwelling and all-directing life. 
To imagine that face-beauty will last, supposing it 
to be nothing more, is self-delusion of the most 
vexatious kind. Where face-beauty is associated 
with mental beauty, so much the better. Never 
forget, however, the old proverb which says, “ Hand- 
some is that handsome does.” Beauty of character 
will outlast beauty of form and beauty of colour. 
The latter may be pleasant enough for a few days, 
or a few years, but can avail nothing in the night 
of darkness, in the hour of sorrow, in the pain and 
need of growing weakness. Under such experiences 
we need moral qualities of the very highest kind. 
Look out, then, not for mere beauty of a facial or 
superficial kind, but for beauty of soul, which shows 
itself in benevolent thinking, beneficent action, re- 
ligious aspiration, readiness to serve and help all 
who require the attention and sympathy of mankind. 
The association which has no moral basis is exposed 
to all the changing winds of whim, temper, fashion, 
and custom. The association which has a profound 
moral basis is not a weather admiration, is not 
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dependent upon climatic conditions ; it is founded in 
reason, it is upheld and glorified by justice, and it 
comes to larger and riper fruition day by day. The 
most contemptible persons I have known in this 
relation are persons who have been moved in their 
selection of life-companionship by the mere love of 
money or position. Men good otherwise have in 
my judgment erred in advising young people only 
to marry where there is wealth, or a prospect of it. 
I do not undervalue money. Money has its place 
and its power, and fortunately or unfortunately we 
cannot do without it as society is at present consti- 
tuted. He who marries for money will find that he 
has married disappointment and sorrow. His own 
energy may be unhappily affected by the early 
possession of wealth which he has not worked for. 
The money often turns out to be much less than it 
appeared to be in the dreams of unmarried love. I 
never asked a question about money, either in the 
marriage relation or in the pastoral relation, on 
beginning the one or the other. The man who 
cannot maintain his own wife ought not to enter 
into responsibilities for whose discharge he is not 
prepared. Of course, if a young man should deter- 
mine to begin where his father ended, he will feel 
a continual pressure, and he will begin life by carry- 
ing an unnecessary burden. It is a most mischievous 
thing to have everything we can desire at the very 
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outstart of life. It is better to begin with brown 
bread; as we have just said, it is good for a man to 
bear the yoke in his youth. What do you want 
with an imposing entowrage at the beginning? I 
would rather advise you not to have anything you 
have not worked for. I know young men who have 
not brought a penny to their wedded life, and have 
simply sat down to enjoy what the bride or her 
friends may have supplied. This is meanness or 
cowardice or unmanliness of the basest type. Always 
remember that some men have a fortune with their 
wives, and other men have a fortune in them. The 
latter is the abiding wealth. The wealth that is 
external may take to itself wings and fly away. - 
Reason, thriftiness, forecast, true and wise economy 
will abide the day that shakes all qualities and tests 
all positions. I have always held it to be unjust to 
say that a wife has not contributed to her husband’s 
prosperity simply because she has not brought actual 
money to him. Some wives double their husbands’ 
incomes by taking care of them. I know one case 
in which a very thriving man would have brought 
himself to the workhouse but for his wife’s thrifti- 
ness and painstaking. She herself had not a penny 
at the beginning of her married life, yet how unjust 
it would be to say that she did not bring her fortune 
to her husband. In very deed she brought him the 
only fortune he ever had. He had skill in making 
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money, but he had equal skill in spending or losing 
it. The money was only safely banked when it got 
into his wife’s hands. 


Coming to married life itself, let me advise you 
above all things to realise the fact and delight of 
honest and trustful companionship. Husband and 
wife should live together in the deepest sense of 
the term; sharing each other’s thoughts, knowing 
each other’s plans, entering with zest and eager- 
ness into each other’s pursuits. The man is likely 
to bring himself to ruin who does not make a real 
and loving companion of his wife. In her presence 
he ought to think aloud. He should conceal no- 
thing from her. Concealment even in so-called 
little things ends in large and often mischievous 
issues, I have always maintained the doctrine that 
a husband should communicate freely with his wife 
as to his business position and prospects. The wife 
should know something like the exact financial 
standing of her husband. It may not be always 
possible to go into mere detail, but it is always 
possible for a wife to know whether her husband 
is able to pay twenty shillings in the pound or 
not. I knew a man who made a great profession 
of religion, and who attempted from time to time 
even to criticise the ministrations of his pastor, 
a man who assumed a very large religious func- 
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tion, and went up and down amongst men as an 
embodiment of piety. He got through a large 
fortune of his own; he got through a large fortune 
belonging to one of his relatives; his wife was 
under the impression that he was a substantial 
merchant; and within a day of his utter collapse 
and demolition she was living as she would have 
been doing had her husband’s income never under- 
gone any diminution, Notwithstanding his Christian 
profession, I denounce this man as a bad man, His 
life was a daily lie. Not only was he lying to him- 
self, he was lying to others; nor did the matter 
end in the mere telling of falsehoods, for he was 
inflicting upon his wife and his children the deepest 
lifelong cruelty. He made his mean escape from 
worldly difficulties by dying a coward’s death, but 
he has left a widow and many children to mourn 
their recollection of his name. Such a man was, 
I suppose, legally married; but morally, spiritually, 
sympathetically, and lovingly he was not married 
in the sight of God. Where there is companion- 
ship of the kind I venture to suggest, it will be 
demonstrated by a persistent and joyous love of 
home. Here the wife must play her part, doing 
all in her power to make home the most attractive 
place on earth. I will not, however, allow the 
husband to blame the wife because his house is not 
homelike, if he knows in his heart that he is longing 
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with evil desire to get away from his own fireside, 
and to enjoy himself, as he terms it, with boon 
companions. I believe that clubs have done a good 
deal towards injuring the finest bloom and happiest 
effect of home-life. It is really not necessary that 
you at your time of life should belong to a club. 
Of course it may seem to be very grand for you 
to have the name of a club on your card. Yon 
shall have my permission to belong to a club, if 
you think it worth while doing so, as soon as you 
are forty years of age. If aman cannot be trusted 
at forty, the probability is that he will never be 
worth trusting at all. Home should be your club. 
Home should be the domestic aspect of your church. 
Home should be the beginning of your heaven. It 
is not necessary to have a grand home in order to 
have a happy one. For myself, I have had houses 
of various sizes and various surroundings; but I 
have never been happier than I was in my first 
little cottage. He who multiplies riches multiplies 
sorrows. A wise man has said that there are as 
many miseries beyond wealth as there are on this 
side of it. You see, therefore, that I would have 
you a domestic man,—a wife-loving, a home-keeping, 
a thrifty householder, having above all things, after 
having secured the barest necessaries of home, a 
little library, which shall be the soul, the eye, and 
the joy even of the tiniest house. 
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I am afraid that these advices stand a poor chance 
against the energetic current of immediate fashion 
or transient admiration of form or face. It would 
seem as if every man must purchase his experience 
at a heavy cost. In truth we cannot put an old 
head on young shoulders. All we can hope to do 
is to contribute of our experience with the earnest 
desire that a man here and there will pay heed to 
those who have gone before him and escape the 
pits into which some of them have fallen. As a 
matter of experience, the young men whom I have 
known, who have married either for facial beauty 
or for wealth, have come to a disastrous end. I 
have known several young men whose early lot in 
life I envied. They seemed to marry the most 
beautiful young ladies in their respective towns. 
Their weddings were gay and hopeful. They de- 
parted from the bride’s house amid showers of rice, 
salutations, benedictions, and prophecies of good; 
yet ‘because there was no deepness of earth, they 
soon withered away.” JI have known other in- 
stances, in which young men have married com- 
parative poverty, but real and substantial moral 
qualities: in every such instance the issue has been 
one of satisfaction and delight. I am here deal- 
ing with what might be made a mere matter of 
statistics. I haye seen men, north and south, 
big and little, young and old, under all sorts of 
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conditions; and I tell you, as a matter of solemn 
testimony, that just in proportion as men have 
paid attention to moral judgments and moral tests 
have they really and solidly succeeded in married 
as well as in business life. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Never marry whilst you are in debt. 

2. Never furnish on the hire system. 

3. At the beginning do not pay more (except 
in great cities) for your rent than one-tenth 
of your income. 

4. Look out for a healthy house rather than 

_ a showy one, 

5. Envy no other man’s house. 

6. Let it be God’s house, that it may be truly 
your home. 


CHAPTER II. 


BUSINESS FROM A PREACHER’S POINT 
OF VIEW. 
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CHAPTER II. 
BUSINESS FROM A PREACHER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


As you may imagine, I have in my lifetime had a 
good deal to do with men of business in the matter 
of soliciting charitable and other subscriptions. The 
result of my experience is that I have never had 
any difficulty or trouble with men who have given 
proportionately and systematically. Let me explain 
what I mean by this. There are men who set aside 
a certain proportion of their income annually for 
charitable purposes. Some give one-tenth, some 
give as much as one-fifth, and others give in vary- 
ing proportions. Suppose your income is £200 a 
year, then on the self-imposed tithe system you 
would set apart £20 to be given away. Thus you 
know exactly how much you have to expend in 
charity. When you have given your £20, there’s 
an end of it, and you have an honest answer to 
every applicant for aid. So long as any part of 
the £20 remains, you can consider new cases as 
they come up. I do not advise you how much to 


set aside, as this must be a matter of spontaneous 
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action on your own part. I do, however, strongly 
advise you to set apart a definite proportion of your 
income for Christian purposes, and then you will 
not be teased and worried by having to consider 
every time an application is made to you whether 
or not you can afford to respond to it. When I 
have gone to my friends who have given propor- 
tionately and systematically, I have never had any 
difficulty, because their Yes or No was simply final, 
and was based not upon caprice or momentary feel- 
ing, but upon the actual money which they had 
in hand. Where giving is not conducted on this 
principle, there is no end to vexation and disappoint- 
ment both on the part of the man applied to and on 
the part of the applicant. The man does not know 
how much he has given; does not know how much 
he has to give; is fretted and worried by unnameable 
and innumerable fears, and is very likely to give an 
irritating answer which will cost. himself a good 
deal of personal reproach when he cools down. A 
man who does not give definitely, and who does not 
set down in his account-book exactly what he does 
give, is apt to think that he is always giving. There 
is no falsehood larger and deeper than this in all 
practical life. If you will put down just what you 
give to charitable purposes, you will be surprised, 
at the end of the year, how little you have given, 
yet you may have the feeling that you have been 
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always parting with your money in response to 
benevolent appeals. I give it as the result of my 
observation and experience amongst men that those 
who have made a system or a discipline of giving 
are the finest, strongest, sweetest-souled men I have 
ever met. They do not give spasmodically; at the 
beginning of the year they set aside so much which 
has to be distributed in the course of the twelve 
months, and they give it away thankfully and cheer- 
fully. One bouncing Member of Parliament said to 
a deacon of a church that he (the M.P.) had been 
called upon nineteen times one day for subscriptions, 
whereupon the deacon answered, “If you gave them 
exactly what you have given me, it would not have 
mattered to you if nineteen hundred had called.” 
Do not set down in your memorandum-book how 
many people have called upon you for subscriptions ; 
simply set down the subscriptions you have given 
those who call. I shall despair of your real and 
lasting success if you act upon a miserly principle. 
Think of yourself all the time, think of nobody else, 
think that you get your money for the purpose of 
keeping it, and you will gradually become narrower 
and narrower, sourer and sourer, until you sink into 
complete misanthropy. On the other hand, make 
God a partner in your business; set down a certain 
portion of your profits for distribution to worthy 


causes; always make space for the poor, the needy, 
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and the good; and your table shall never be wanting 
in an abundance of food, and your presses shall 
burst out with new wine.- You will find a few 
advisers who will tell you that we have passed out - 
of the Jewish system of tithes into the Christian 
system of liberty. The meaning of that suggestion 
too often is that we have passed into the liberty of 
giving nothing, and have left the Jewish discipline 
of subjecting ourselves to religious taxation. If you 
profess the slightest regard for Jesus Christ, you 
will never avail yourself of the liberty of doing 
nothing for Him. When that temptation assails 
you, understand that the devil is knocking at the 
door of your heart with both hands, and be careful 
lest he capture your confidence, and depose every 
holy principle and impulse. 


In thinking of the subject of capital and labour, 
which will come up again and again in the de- 
velopment of your business life, remember that 
capital is a larger word than money. ‘Too often 
money and capital are supposed to be equivalent and 
interchangeable terms. We have capital set against 
labour in the sense of money being set against 
industry. This is a fundamental fallacy, and until 
we get rid of it we shall have no sound and large 
economical reasoning. By industry I do not mean 
mere drudgery; so by capital I do not mean mere 
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money. I regard capital as an inclusive term, 
representing faculty, mental resource, power of 
management, skill in handling affairs, business 
sagacity, and in short every element and aspect of 
practical genius. A man may have a million at the 
bank, and yet be a dunce. He may not, as we 
have already said, so much own his money as his 
money may own him. Such money is not worth 
the name of capital, for it is so much mere metal. 
When you hear men condemning capital, you would 
suppose from their foolish talk that they are con- 
demning only so much money or metal. When 
you take the larger definition of capital into your 
account, you will see that money is in some respects 
the very least element in it. So with regard to 
industry; I do not. regard it as mere toil, or a 
continual stooping of the back to the ground; I 
mean pleasure in work, the highest acceptance of 
labour, the adoption of discipline as a means of 
education, and the service of the world as a religious 
sacrifice and joy. We must get larger and better 
definitions if ever we are to get into a happier 
relation, as between man and man, class and class, 
in true socialism. It should be your business as 
a Christian man to advocate that every labourer 
should have at least sufficient to live upon. In the 
first instance, it is not your business to consider what 
use the man makes of his compensation. -You have 
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a conscientious duty to perform, and that is to see 
that no man is kept down to a starvation point. 
Having assured yourself that a man has sufficient 
to keep body and soul well together, it will be for 
you to consider what educational or Christianising 
influences you can bring to bear upon him with a 
view to his making a right use of his earnings. 
So long as the man has not enough to live upon, 
it is absurd for you to attempt to advise him how 
to spend his money. He will not listen to you. 
Starvation can give no audience to eloquence. But 
when reason has been satisfied, or justice has been 
in some measure meted out, then will be the op- 
portunity for wisdom to speak earnestly, and for 
practice to show how much can be done even with 
a little. Never join in the foolish clamour of 
pulling down the rich. Never imagine that poverty 
is merely a question of circumstances, or of political 
economy, or of social arrangement. There is a 
‘poverty which certainly ought to be removed, 
vigorously and completely. There is also another 
kind of poverty which cannot be handled by men: 
account for it. as you please, the poor we shall 
always have with us; it will be for us to make 
them, not objects of patronage, but means by which 
we show the tenderness and glory of the Gospel of 
Christ. Do not imagine it is our business to en- 
large such poverty by neglecting the poverty which 
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we have it in our power to alleviate. We must 
deal with poverty as if it lay completely within our 
power to remove it, and having brought it to a 
point where our resources are exhausted, it will be 
for us to perceive that God has set poverty in the 
midst of civilisation as an instrument of education, 
and as an agency for developing the tenderest and 
sweetest faculties and sympathies of the human soul. 


In all your money-making and business action 
never neglect home-life. There are men who 
always take the warehouse home with them. There 
are also men who never see their own children 
except very early in the morning or very late at 
night, and who, except on Sundays, hardly ever 
see those children out of bed. The temptation to 
exclude home-life, or to make the least of it, must 
be strenuously and obstinately resisted. The home 
should be the church of the life; the home should 
be sweet, bright, and cheerful, full of domestic 
music and gladness. Many a time during the day 
it will be not only natural but right to anticipate 
the hour when you will pass within the home-gates 
and feel the security of your own little castle. At 
home do not be fretful, peevish, mentally engaged 
in making bargains; but be sympathetic, interested 
in little things, ready to help where a man’s help is 
so much needed. Of course you will be tempted to 
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think that you are bound to be anxious, and there 
are some persons who, noticing an absence of 
anxiety, will suppose they recognise indifference to 
business responsibilities. Some persons are born 
to be anxious. There are people who could not do 
other than snarl and worry and chafe, and thus put 
out the light of their own fireside, and still the 
music of their own sweet home. That kind of 
disposition “grows by what it feeds on.” You must 
resist it at the very beginning. You will meet 
your anxieties on the following day all the more 
capably and successfully by taking rest from them 
during your home hours. When you rest the mind 
from anxiety, you prepare the mind more thoroughly 
and successfully to cope with it. Woe betide you 
when you begin to think little of your home, when 
you long to leave it, when you are anxious to add 
external excitement to its quiet pleasures. By that 
sign know that you are going down in the volume 
and quality of your best hfe. Have home occupa- 
tions and home enjoyments, and make others share 
them with you, assured that you are not subtract- 
ing so much time and energy from business, but are 
really better qualifying yourself to discharge the 
duties of life. I strongly advise you to make time 
at home for reading. Your house will be all the 
richer for having a little library in it, and even a 
little library well read is better than a thousand 
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books never opened. There are business men even 
in London who boast that they never open a book. 
All the intellectual sustenance and stimulus they 
enjoy comes from fugitive reading. It has been my 
happiness to know men who have never neglected 
the art of book-buying and book-reading. Not only 
have they glanced at the newspapers, they have set 
themselves courses of reading which have been most 
profitable to the cultivation of the mind and the 
sharpening of faculty even for business purposes. 
Know the history of your own country. Bring to 
bear upon that local knowledge information re- 
garding lands far away. Never imagine that you 
are a mere islander, or a mere citizen, or a mere 
parishioner. You are a man, and everything that 
concerns men concerns you. In proportion to your 
wisdom may often be your want of fluency in 
clamorous political debate. If you knew less you 
would say more, and say it more glibly. Never 
envy those who can rattle off political nonsense by 
the hour. Store your mind with solid historical and 
political information, and remember that wisdom is 
often slow of utterance, and is forbidden to use 
those vague generalities which are often mistaken 
for eloquence. I would support the reading business 
man against the non-reader under all the larger 
and more trying circumstances of life. I know 
he will conquer where the other man fails. I know 
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he will have bread to eat that the world knows 
not of. He may not be so dazzling, so noisy, so 
obtrusive, but he has resources large, satisfactory, 
and lasting, which will serve him when the lamp of 
the other man goes out for want of oil. Do let me 
caution you against being a mere shopkeeper, or 
man*of business, or man of money. Do not be 
persuaded or tempted to starve your mind. Many a 
man has a well-fed body who is carrying about with 
him a starved spirit. Is this right? Is this just? 
Is this likely to bear satisfactory fruit? On the 
other hand, there must be a wise balance as between 
commerce and study. I am bound to say that I 
have known some business men who are so fond of 
books as to neglect their business. J am not hold- 
ing up these men as examples: I would rather 
indicate them as warnings. I want business to be 
in its own place, and reading to be in its own place, 
and I wish to preserve the one from being unduly 
interfered with by the other. There need be no 
collision, there need be no unworthy competition ; 
the two processes can be so conducted as to be 
mutually helpful. 


You will find it of infinite advantage as a man 
of business to be able to keep your own counsel. 
There is no need for you to tell all you know. 


BRAIN-SUCKERS. 4I 


The difficulty will be so to reserve yourself as 
not to give a false impression to others. To give 
a false impression wilfully is to tell lies in the 
most effectual manner. Remember that any ser- 
vant or assistant who will tell lies for you will one 
day tell lies to you. You may suppose such a man 
to be an invaluable agent. You may praise him 
as one who always considers your interest, who 
defends you through thick and thin, and who will 
leave no stone unturned to promote your purposes. 
All this will be self-deception on your part. The 
liar is a liar always, and he can easily turn round 
and direct his energies in any channel which will 
best serve him for the moment. Cultivate truth, 
the love of truth, the very honour and glory of 
truth, whatever may be the momentary issue, either 
as to gain or loss. It will be important for you to 
learn something from every man who comes in your 
way. You should guard yourself against the possi- 
bility of a thief coming to take from you all your 
secrets without leaving something behind. There 
are men who are ear-wiggers, or button-holers, who 
will ferret out of you everything you know, and will 
take care not to give you any equivalent for what 
you have given them. Such men are brain-suckers. 
They will come to you for your ideas and your 
plans; they will ask to go over your premises; they 
will inquire into your inventions and adaptations, 
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into your machinery and into your general way of 
doing things; and all this will be done under the 
pretence of taking deep interest in your welfare. It 
will be well for you to be on your guard against 
such people, for they come as spies and intruders, 
and in reality they care nothing for you or your 
purposes in life. Always know more than you tell. 
Even when a man takes away the impression that 
he has exhausted your resources, be quite sure in 
your own soul that he has not begun even to touch 
a true knowledge of them. There are secrets in 
business which are more valuable than money. No 
man has a right to come and rifle your till; so no 
man has a right to come and rifle your brains. On 
the other hand, there is no need why you should 
withhold good counsel where you think good will 
come of its bestowal. It would be selfish and mean 
on your part to see a man going wrong in business 
when you have the power of directing him in the 
right way. I draw a broad line between indiscre- 
tion and generosity. Wherever you can suggest a 
good idea, be sure to take the liberty of doing so, 
Never suppose thatthe failures of other men tend 
to your own enrichment. They may apparently do 
so, but in reality success is built up by success ; that 
is to say, the more other men are honestly succeed- 
ing the more likely will the individual man be to 
succeed himself. 
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Do not put off your enjoyment of life. Many 
men are promising themselves that in the course 
of ten or twenty years they will settle down and 
enjoy the fruits of their labour. They are going 
to be very merry by-and-by. They fully intend 
to have quietness, a beautiful garden, a nice estab- 
lishment, and to enter into the cultivation of home- 
life in reality. All this is deceitful. Your business 
is to enjoy life day by day as you go through it. A 
business life without any enjoyments is a life of 
dreariness, leading to the kind of success which is 
but another aspect of failure. Have recreations or 
periodsof real abstention from all commercial thought. 
Have parties for your children. Attend to physical 
exercises; cultivate a circle of wise and mutually 
helpful companionship. Neglect not the joy and 
the duty of hospitality. You will find men who 
started life thirty years ago with the idea of making | 
themselves very happy at the close of it now quite 
unable to enjoy their own accumulations of money. 
Their money has over-weighted them, has got the 
better of them, has completely taken out of them 
the spirit of appreciation and of interest in outside 
affairs. I need not tell you that you are to interpret 
the word “enjoyment” in no low and vulgar way. 
The enjoyment I point to is an enjoyment that has a 
moral centre, and a moral purpose, and that there- 
fore takes in the enjoyment of other people as a part 
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of its own benevolent design. There is no enjoy- 
ment in wine; there is no enjoyment in mere ex- 
travagance: true enjoyment is in living within your 
resources, and knowing that whatever you do you 
could do twice over if you were so disposed. I can- 
not too earnestly guard you against being led away 
by a love of appearances. There are men who, in 
order to disarm suspicion, increase their establish- 
ments, add to the number of their horses and equi- 
pages, and make a great dash, as if to show what 
progress they are making in business. This is not 
what I mean by enjoyment. At the heart of all 
such deceitful gladness there is a sting which inflicts 
intolerable pain. Let all your enjoyment be rational, 
healthy, open to honest criticism, and it will double 
itself even in the process of affording you its advan- 
tages and blessings. 


Now all this is at present advice, and you may 
regard it merely as such. I beseech you to endeavour 
to reduce it to practice, and thus transfer it from 
the region of mere advice to the region of actual 
experience. ‘he best counsel will be of no use to 
you unless you reduce it to practice. I do not expect 
you to be able to go through the whole of this pro- 
gramme at once. By attempting too much you may 
discourage yourself. Let me suggest therefore that 
you begin at the first point—namely, the point of pro- 
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portional and systematic giving—and work earnestly 
at that until you have realised its best meaning. Or 
take up any other point that you think you can 
handle most successfully, and proceed from one 
point to another until you have covered the whole 
programme. What I am giving in the form of advice 
I have tested in the form of experience to some 
degree. I should feel powerless in your presence as 
a counsellor if I could not support by experience 
what I have represented as an argument. Be sure 
of this, that until you have an honest soul you can- 
-not conduct an honest business. Until the very 
fountains of your mind and will, your understanding 
and emotion, are purified and sanctified, you cannot 
live that kind of large, benevolent, sweet life which 
in the sight of God is of infinite price. Again and 
again I would remind you that what the human soul 
wants is not reformation but regeneration. Not 
until you are yourself a new man can all things 
round about be new with the warmth of spring and 
the promise of summer. 


CHAPTER III. 
BUSINESS MEN AND BUSINESS HABITS, 


For many years I have had an opportunity of con- 
ferring with successful merchants and through them 
having an insight into commercial ways, so that I 
ought now to be able to say something to you that, 
will be useful. I wrote toa leading London business 
man the other day, and he replies :— 


«The true man of business, like the poet, is born 
and not made. Heis not drawn from one class, and is 
found equally amongst the rich and the poor. Busi- 
ness ambition can very well exist without the pinch of 
privation, and some of the hardest workers and most 
successful men 1 know have long passed the point 
at which the result in profit was essential to them. 
Good work becomes in a sense its own reward, and 
in the faithful performance of duty a man seems, in 


a limited way, even here to enter into the joy of his 
Lord.” 


In this testimony I thoroughly believe. The only 
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drawback from this witness is (as he says himself) 
that his father was born before him, and that he had 
not much experience of early and difficult struggles. 
In Manchester I knew a merchant of the name of 
Mr. James Sidebottom, a man eminent in the com- 
mercial world, and esteemed by all who knew him. 
He told me that he learned to write at a night-school 
in sand with a skewer. For many years, he further 
informed me, if any man wanted to see him it must 
be before eight or after eight; that is to say, before 
eight in the morning or after eight o’clock at night! 
Yet what whining we now hear about long hours, 
and what a pother is made throughout society for 
early-closings and half-holidays! Nota word have I 
to say against these when they are well used; I only 
~ want to point out that the men of a former genera- 
tion who rose from the humblest beginnings to the 
highest mercantile eminence were men who had to | 
spend long hours in business toil, 


This view is confirmed by a letter which I re- 
ceived in answer to one of mine from the Mansion 
House. The then Lord Mayor, referring to this 
matter of long hours, says :— 


‘Hor the summer and autumn months I used to 
rise at 6 A.M. on Mondays, and frequently found 
myself occupied with correspondence and other items 
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until midnight. Wednesdays and Thursdays were 
equally busy days. This was before the era of the 
copying-book, shorthand, and the type-writer. I 
may add that my health and spirits were never 
better than in those days of long hours and hard 
work,” 


I have never heard of any men who were anxious 
for half-holidays doing much in the world. All the 
correspondence I have had on this subject is from 
men who have had to toil from ten to twelve hours 
every day in order to do their work and make their 
position. Do you know of a single instance of a man 
who wished to close at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and to have a half-holiday every week, and to multi- 
ply Bank holidays, who has risen to any mercantile 
eminence? J have never known such a man either 
in the law or in the practice of physic, nor have I 
known of any such man in the ranks of the ministry. 
In short, all the men I have ever known who have 
done anything in the world are men who have never 
troubled themselves about holidays and short hours, 
but have gone at their work with tremendous will 
and high purpose. Some of the men who have 
borne witness worked just as hard for their employers 
as they ever worked for themselves. I hope this 
will be the case with you. Do not consider whether’ 
you are working for yourself or working for some 
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other man: fix your attention upon the work itself, 
and do it with conscience and with energy, and most 
indisputably in the long run you shall not fail of your 
reward. 


I asked a Mayor of Norwich to tell me his experi- 
ence as to hours; he replied thus tersely :— 


‘‘Apprenticed at eleven: hours from seven to 
nine, varied by an extra hour on Saturdays: shop 
opened on Good Friday and Christmas Day till 
10 A.M.” 


Nothing about half-holidays here! Nothing about 
studying as to how to get the most money for the 
least work! In fact, I never knew a man in my life 
who made self his study who ever came to any really 
substantial position either of wealth or influence. 
Again and again I would say, Know your work; go 
at it with both hands; never think how little you can 
do, but how much; never mind what other people 
think of you or say about you; be resolute in will* 
and hopeful in heart, and no man can prevent you 
coming to satisfactory conclusions. 


I wrote to Mr. George Williams, whose letter has 
been already quoted, to ask him what hours he 


worked during his early years, and he replies :— 
D 
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“From 7 A.M. until 7.30 P.M., and later on 
Saturdays.” 


Where is Mr. Williams now? Is there any name 
more honoured and beloved by the young men of 
England—rather, by the Christian young men of the 
whole world? ‘Think of twelve and a half hours per 
day, and think of additional hours on Saturday! 
Yet there is no tone of complaint in Mr. Williams’ 
statement; he does not speak of tyranny, oppression, 
or slave-driving. The more I hear men groaning 
and complaining about this so-called slave-driving, 
the more I wonder what stuff they are made of. I 
do not deny that in certain cases there is oppression 
of a hateful kind, and wherever it is discovered it 
ought to be exposed; at the same time I distinctly 
hold the opinion that really hard, healthy work never 
did any man the slightest harm. 


A Mayor of Newcastle-on-Tyne favoured me with 
a reply to a similar inquiry. He says:— 


“Ordinary office hours were from nine to six, 
with an hour for dinner; but once, and some- 
times twice weekly, worked in addition from eight 
o'clock in the evening till two or three o’clock in the 
morning, despatching steamers, loading general cargo 
for Continent. No overtime, but with fellow-clerks 
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had supper provided. We did the night-work with 
pleasure, and always having deep interest in our 
work.” 


Can you wonder at such men rising in the world ? 
The wonder would be if they did not raise them- 
selves to positions of considerable eminence. Surely 
Providence is on the side of hard work, and always 
on the side of honesty. I do not hesitate to as- 
sociate hard work and honesty, as being almost 
equivalent terms. The scamp at his work is a thief 
in his heart. He who does as little as he possibly 
can do cannot do even that little well. We must 
be honest in our heart before we can be honest in 
our hand. When any man requires to be watched 
he is a thief in his soul, though he may keep his 
hands from vulgar picking and stealing. 


Mr. Albert Spicer, M.P., well known in the world 
of business and in religious circles, answered my 
question in the following terms :— 


“For some years I always left home about a 
quarter to eight, which enabled me to reach busi- 
ness a little before nine. The time for leaving was 
six, but of course in the earlier years two or three 
nights a week it was nearer nine. Later on, one 
week in three, I used always to be at business at 
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a few minutes after eight; that meant leaving home 
at about ten minutes past seven; but I only did 
it for four years.” 


Never mind, the point is that he did actually do 
it, and that to-day he is reaping the results of hard 
work honestly done. 


I have long had the privilege of knowing William 
Mewburn, Esq., the distinguished Wesleyan philan- 
thropist. I put to Mr. Mewburn the inquiry how 
many hours a day he worked when he first engaged 
in business, and he answers me thus :— 


“From 9 A.M. to 8 P.M, with an hour and a half 
for meals.” 


Not much half-holiday idea here! Not a word 
of complaint about the length of time! The work 
was not done for himself, but for an employer. 
The fact is, my friend, if we are ever to become 
anything in life we must remember that strait is 
the gate and narrow is the road that leads to any 
kind of eminence that is worth securing. We 
cannot evade processes of discipline of any real 
advantage to ourselves. Paul told Timothy to 
‘endure hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 
The apostolic advice may be applied to business 
and professional pursuits. It is good for a man to 
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bear the yoke in his youth. When a young man 
considers how he can cut off an hour in the morn- 
ing, and cut off another hour in the evening, and 
secure three or four half-holidays in the month, 
he may consider that his business career has closed 
before it has begun. 


I have quoted a testimony in which the writer 
says the man of’ business is born, not made. That 
is quite true. It is true of every avocation and 
profession. The thing you have to discover is, what 
you can do best; in other words, you have to dis- 
cover God’s purpose in calling you into the present, 
state of being. Every man has a destiny. I do 
not blame some men for failure, simply because in 
early life they may not have been put into the right 
course. In some other line of life they might have 
succeeded, but because of untoward circumstances 
or rebelliousness on their own part at the beginning 
they have proceeded in forbidden ways, and have 
therefore had to face continual disappointment and 
mortification. It does not follow that because a 
man is in business he is a business man. I have 
known many men who are in business that never 
took a moment’s delight in their avocation. I know 
of young men who will talk about anything but 
business. Their hearts are not in their work. I 
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have before my mind’s eye at this moment a man 
who takes a real hearty delight in every piece of 
business that he does. I call him a business man 
as well as a man of business. He does not work 
merely for the sake of getting a living; he works 
because he likes his daily occupation. Hear him 
talk about his business; and business becomes a 
kind of romance in his way of viewing it. He gives 
you the record of a day’s work as if he were reading 
a chapter out of a novel: what he did; how he 
planned it; how he executed it; how other parties 
came into the plot; how they viewed the situation ; 
how matters became complicated; then how they 
became disentangled ; and, at the end, how all was 
settled peaceably and satisfactorily. The man lives 
in his work; he really enjoys it; apart altogether 
from the profit which he realises, he has distinct 
and positive pleasure in his daily service. You may 
tell me that perhaps he devotes himself too entirely 
to his business. That is not the case. This friend 
of mine has his recreations as well as occupations. 
No man can take a recreation more heartily and 
sympathetically than he can do. He has his times 
for shooting; he has his times for visiting his 
friends: yet somehow he so arranges both his busi- 
ness and his recreation that the one never suffers 
for the sake of the other. I have known men of 
business who have found great delight in literary 
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studies, and in love of art. At this moment I am 
thinking of an American friend who is in a very 
great way of business. To see him in the store you 
would imagine that he had never been outside of it; 
yet, if you follow that man home, you will find that 
he has one of the best libraries ever owned by a 
layman. He has a room literally filled with books, 
and books of a really choice and valuable nature. 
His books are to him more than bindings. They 
are not so many pictures in book-form. He pursues 
a regular course of reading, night after night, in his 
own study at home. ‘To see him amongst his books 
you would think he had been born in a library. 
Whatever he does, he does intensely; that is to 
say, with his whole heart and mind. Is his time, 
then, given up wholly to business and to reading ? 
Nothing of the kind. He is ready to drive you into 
the most beautiful parts of his neighbourhood. He 
is ready to entertain his friends summer and winter. — 
He is to be found engaged in Church work alike 
amongst adults and in the Sunday-school. Every- 
thing he does is done by rule and measure. He 
does not work by the rule of thumb, and thus land 
himself in continual confusion; he knows what is 
to be done in the morning, what is to be done in 
the afternoon, and what is to be done at night. 
The man’s life is a plan, and so thoroughly does 
he handle it in all its parts and relations that it 
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works smoothly and fluently and usefully. I knew 
an English Member of Parliament who was one of 
the largest employers in the north of England. He 
was a popular public speaker; a president of a 
Chamber of Commerce; a leading manufacturer ; 
in fact, what is termed a millionaire. Was he a 
mere money-grubber? On the contrary; he too 
had his beautiful library, which he carefully and 
systematically read; and he too had his little gallery 
of pictures, every one of which he bought on his 
own judgment. He did not tell a bookseller to fit 
him up a library, or a picture-dealer to dress his 
walls with canvas. Every book he bought he had 
some reason for buying; and every picture he pos- 
sessed had appealed to his own taste and fancy, 
His home was a picture of loveliness. But perhaps 
he was born rich? Nothing of the kind. He was 
born a poor boy. He went to the mill in clogs. 
He worked from early morning till late at night. 
But then he worked with a will, and with a pur- 
pose, and with a conscience, and the result was that 
everybody who knew him trusted him and honoured 
him. 


The men who succeed are men who go at their 
work with resolution and determination. This is 
true in religion as well as in business. The Apostle 
Paul did not play at preaching: nothing stopped 
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him ; no conflict could divert him from his purpose ; 
he was not a fine-weather Christian. “This one 
thing I do” was his motto; even in the presence of 
threatening storms he said, ‘‘ None of these things 
move me.” I call the Apostle Paul a business 
man. He delighted in his work. What is the 
consequence? That to-day he stands as the fore- 
most name in Christian loyalty and Christian service. 
I do not scruple to associate the name of the Apostle 
Paul with the high function of commercial life. We 
may get many lessons from the New Testament in 
business as well as in theological doctrine. The 
lives of the apostles are lives of honest men devoted 
to hard work, pursuing great objects with burning 
zeal. Do not try to be a rose-water man of busi- 
ness. The young men I have known have often 
cut pitiable figures after the examples of their hard- 
working fathers. If I take the city of Manchester 
alone, and think of the fathers, and then ask, What 
has become of the sons? I am perfectly amazed at 
the result. The fathers came to business in clogs ; 
the sons come in patent-leather boots. The fathers 
walked’ to business; many of the sons come in 
dogcarts. In many instances the fathers brought 
their food in their pockets; many of the sons come 
with glaring flowers in their button-holes. The 
fathers had no expensive habits; many of the sons 
come burning the best cigars on their way to the 
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office. Will the sons ever be as strong and great 
as the fathers were? Never. They are not made 
of the same stuff. They have had more schooling 
of a technical kind, but they have not had training 
in the academy of hard work. Nor have they 
graduated in the university of manifold and all- 
testing experience. 


I conclude this chapter with an extract from a 
public print :— 


“A native of Denny, Mr. Young entered on 
business life in Glasgow, and in 1851 went out to 
Calcutta, where he established himself in business 
as a tea and coffee planter. From early youth he 
had been remarkably self-reliant and industrious ; 
and in the East he attained wealth at a comparatively 
early age, commanding the respect of all honourable 
men with whom he had to do, and dreaded by all 
who were otherwise. One who knew him all through 
his business career testifies that Mr. Young, while 
a keen man of business, never once stepped aside 
from the severest rectitude, however great and 
tempting the bait. His Christianity was genuine, 
its most distinguishing characteristics being sim- 
plicity, catholicity, and action; and he took the 
deepest. practical interest in the work of Christian 
missionaries in India. He delighted in intercourse 
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with native Christians, and befriended them in 
many ways. Whilst loyal to his own denomination, 
the United Presbyterian, in which he was a devoted 
elder, his heart, purse, and house were continually 
open for all whom he deemed the servants of Jesus 
Christ. The great Baptist mission of Backergunge 
is especially indebted to him, and many a humble 
Christian there will regret his departure. Many a 
missionary’s home was made joyous, and many a 
weary toiler heartened by his brief, bright visits. 
Mr. Young had a fluent and graphic pen; and a few 
years ago his report of a tour through the mission 
stations in Hastern Bengal was printed for private 
circulation. Mr. Young was the stay and helper 
of many widows, orphans, and poor people both in 
Calcutta and Helensburgh, as well as in his native 
town of Denny, and in many other places.” 


Reader, go thou and do likewise, and God will — 
bring thee to great strength and enduring honour. 





SECTION IL. 


COMING INTO CLOSE QUARTERS. 


“Love, therefore, labour ; if thou shouldst not want-it for 
food, thou mayst for physic. It is wholesome to the body, 
and good for the mind ; it prevents the fruit of idleness.” 

: —WILLIAM PENN. 


“Here are six shoemakers working in one shop. One 
of them attends to his business; you can hear the music of 
his hammer late and early. He is in love, it may be, with 
some girl on the next street ; he has made up his mind to 
be a man, to succeed, to make somebody else happy,to have 
a home; and while he is working, in his imagination he 
can see his own fireside, with the light falling upon the faces 
of wife and child. The other five gentlemen work as little 
as they can, spend Sunday in dissipation, have the headache 
on Monday, and, as a result, never advance. The industrious 
one, the one in love, gains the confidence of his employer, 
and in a little while he cuts out work for these other fellows. 
The first thing you know, he has a shop of his own; the 
next, a store, because the man of reputation, the man of 
character, the man of known integrity, can buy all he wishes 
in the United States upon credit. The next thing you know 
he is married, and he has built him a house, and he is happy, 
and his dream has been realised. After a while the same 
five shoemakers, having pursued the old course, stand on the 
corner some Sunday when he rides by. He has got a carriage ; 
his wife sits by his side, her face covered with smiles; and 
they have got two children, their faces beaming with joy, 
and the blue ribbons are fluttering in the wind. And there- 
upon these five shoemakers adjourn to some neighbouring 
saloon, and pass a resolution that there is an irrepressible 
conflict between capital and labour.” 


CHAPTER TI. 
HOW TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS. . 


A MINISTER talking about business? Exactly so. 
That is precisely how the case stands. I am a 
minister, yet I am interested in business. I not 
only like the pursuit of business—my belief is that 
every man ought to be proud of honest business. 
I am going to talk only to beginners, and by no 
means to instruct seniors and leaders. I have in 
view young men who are beginning business on 
their own account, and who want to succeed upon 
honourable terms. I boldly undertake to show 
them how to do so; and I boldly guarantee that it 
is impossible to fail if my instructions are thoroughly 
carried out. 


In assuming these bold undertakings, there is 
one preliminary point which must be settled in my 
favour; viz., that you, the young business man, are 
fit to be a principal. I have known so many men 
who were excellent servants, but bad masters, that 
I must insist upon having the right kind of material 
to deal with if my miertaiaoge have to be realised. 
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I have before me now two brothers; the one in the 
employment of the other, and doing admirably as 
a servant. At one time he became restive, and 
demanded to be made a partner; he was made a 
partner, and from that hour he lost his balance, 
and made a fool of himself. He wanted ballast. 
So long as he was told to do certain things, and 
so long as he acted within well-defined limits, he 
succeeded admirably. He has now gone back to 
his brother’s service, and as a paid servant he is 
doing well. That is what I mean by being fit to 
be a principal. We cannot all be masters. Many 
aman must say plainly to himself, “I was meant 
to be a servant and not a master, and I accept my 
lot without complaining, and by God’s daily help 
T will make the best of it.” Do learn, my young 
friend, to talk plainly to yourself. Whoever may 
tell you lies, never tell yourself any. Know your 
height and weight and force, and never suppose 
that wheels are wings, or that elevenpence half- 
penny is the same thing as a shilling. Many a 
man has been ruined by supposing that a guinea 
a week was three and sixpence a day. 


Now that we understand one another so far, let 
us begin. The bargain is that you are fit to be a 
principal, and that I have to show you how to 
succeed as a man of business, 
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Just before going down to the City I must see 
how you are dressed. I don’t care about your 
clothes being fine, but I do care about them being 
clean. Your clothes must be well brushed, and 
you must brush them yourself. Mind that. I 
should think none the worse of you if, for the 
first two years of your business life, you had to 
blacken and brighten your own boots. Whether 
you do or not, I must ask you not to put that 
ring on your finger, but to leave it at home. After 
you have made your position, you may do what 
you please about wearing rings; but until you have 
made it, the ring must lie in the most inaccessible 
drawer. I know it cost only nine and sixpence, 
and that is one of my reasons for having it taken 
off. I know also that it was given to you, and 
that is another reason for dropping it. What do 
you want with a ring? You will look at it now 
and then, and so time will be wasted; others may 
want to look at it, and thus more time may be 
thrown away. Put it off, put it off at once, forget 
where you laid it, and, when you are worth ten 
thousand pounds, I will give you leave to put it 
on again. Then there is a walking-cane which I 
must ask you to leave behind until you have made 
your position. After you have made your position, 
you may have a walking-cane in each hand, if you 


like; but until you have made it, put the cane 
E 
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away. I am particularly anxious about this, because 
I have so often noticed that a young man with a 
silver-headed cane almost invariably goes to town 
on the top of an omnibus. Now, let me ask you, 
what can be the possible use of a walking-cane in 
such a position? The absurdity of the thing is 
palpable. But I will not consent to your riding to 
town; you must walk every inch of the way, and 
walk without a stick or cane! You will say that 
the ride costs only threepence. That is a mistake. 
It costs threepence back. Sixpence a day is three 
shillings a working week, and three shillings a week 
would buy a small library in the course of a year. 
If you think you have not time to walk, get up an 
hour earlier, and you will have no further difficulty. 
Another thing, if you please, before you start to 
the City, there must be no smoking on the road! 
After you have made your position, you. will be out 
of my hands; but until you have made it, I must 
put your pipe out. Show me a young business man 
on the top of an omnibus, with a walking-cane and 
a cigar in his mouth, going to business, and I 
will show you a man against whom the chances 
are infinite that he is on his way to bankruptcy. 
Whether you ride or walk, you must not smoke 
on your way to business. If you do, you must at 
once leave my school, and I will be no longer 
responsible for your business education. That you 
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will drink on the road I will not allow to be possible. 
Drink! Then farewell business, because farewell 
clearness of mind, steadiness of nerve, force of will, 
and moral self-respect. Here we are, then, so far; 
clean, walking out early, and with the mind set in 
the attitude of unbroken attention. 


CHAPTER II. 
CORRESPONDENCE AND BOOK-KEEPING. 


You are at your business every morning before the 
postman comes. LHyery letter that admits of being 
answered by the first post must be got out of the 
way. Don’t dally over your correspondence. As 
every letter must be answered, let there be no 
needless delay. Copy every business letter you 
write. Never mind how unimportant the letter 
is; if it was necessary to write it, it is desirable, 
to say the least of it, to copy it. Men in business 
take notice of the style of letter written by be- 
ginners. I often judge an unknown correspondent 
by his stationery. Given poor paper, mean enve- 
lopes, “dr” for “dear,” no date, and an illegible 
signature, and I should be careful how I had any- 
thing to do with the writer. ‘It is not an infallible 
sign of genius to write so hastily that nobody can 
read what is written. A man is not necessarily 
an Oliver Goldsmith because he answers letters on 
the backs of old envelopes, and omits all the niceties 
of educated correspondence. A blot should be con- 


sidered a mistake, and should not be sent to a 
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customer. It will not enlighten his mind, nor will 
it elucidate the subject. A wrong date, an error 
which the most careful men sometimes commit, 
may lead to serious consequences. See, then, that 
your letters are written on good paper, clearly 
written, concisely expressed, correctly dated, exactly 
copied, and sent off in good envelopes. Your 
superior correspondents will notice the style, and 
draw favourable inferences from it. I once had 
a clerk who, being a very dazzling genius, led me 
into many postal difficulties. The quantities of 
paper that boy got through are not to be stated 
without long and serious thought. That was, how- 
ever, comparatively a trifle. The gifted youth put 
the letters in the wrong envelopes, and used foreign 
stamps for inland correspondence with a prodigal 
hand. This was genius. ‘This was the noble- 
mindedness which soars above the mean region of 
details. When I sent him away, his mother com- 

plained of my being “severe,” and, looking at me 
with large and reproachful eyes, said, in an annihilat- 
ing tone, “And you a minister!” How could I feel 
otherwise than stabbed to the very heart? That a 
minister should insist upon having the right letters 
put in the right envelopes was a blot upon modern 
civilisation; and that a minister should complain of 
paying threepence when the Postmaster only asked 
for a penny, was an act of atrocity incredible to the 
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maternal imagination. I was, however, resolute, for 
I saw the necessity of sending the letters to their 
proper destination, and not treating my nearest 
friends as foreigners dwelling in remote lands. I 
am aware of the cruelty of the act, and I enter into 
no complicated self-defence. 


You will, perhaps, think me a little suspicious of 
your sagacity when I proceed to insist that you must 
know every night exactly how you stand in your 
business. Beware of confusion, as you would beware 
of your worst enemy. You must, then, make your- 
self familiar with the art of book-keeping. Very 
few tradesmen can read their own books. Very few 
persons, indeed, know how to keep accounts. Merely 
putting down on one side what you have, and putting 
on the other what you spend, is not book-keeping. 
It is simply the most superficial of cash accounts. 
As a man of business, I must know every night 
exactly what stock I have on hand, what money I 
am owing, what money is owing to me, and what 
money I have at call in the bank. I hold that by 
beginning in time, and by keeping thoroughly up 
to the mark, this can be done with the greatest 
business. But at present I am speaking about a 
small and infant concern, and I insist that in such a 
case this rule must be kept with the utmost minute- 
ness and rigour. -I know a man whose books are in 
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such a state that he dare not look at them. He has 
invented a book-keeping system of his own, which is 
to be turned one way when the planet Mars is in 
conjunction with the planet Venus, and when the 
wind is blowing north and south at the same time 
some other wonderful thing has to be done. What 
is the consequence of all this metaphysical jugglery 
and stupefaction? The consequence is that the 
man is ruined, and that but for friendly sympathy 
his family would be in the workhouse. Don’t you 
try any such pranks. Have a foundation of strong 
common-sense under your business, and let every 
stone in the building be cut out of the quarry of 
common-sense, and the result will be solidity, comfort, 
and satisfaction. Common-sense is about the only 
genius you need in business. As you advance in 
prosperity, you will, of course, need the assistance 
of book-keepers, cashiers, and clerks; but whilst the 
business is small, you will do well to be all these people 
yourself. Then, when you come to need them, they 
will receive your instructions instead of giving you 
theirs. You are the master. “Let no man take 
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CHAPTER III. 
WASTE OF INDUSTRY——WASTE OF TIME, ETC. 


I HAVE warned you against confusion. That is an 
enemy that may come in at any point. It is needful, 
therefore, that you should drill yourself in habits of 
order all round. By that I mean, do not be orderly 
in one direction only, but in all. Know where every- 
thing is. Carry the whole business as a mental 
picture, and see every tittle of it with your mind’s 
eye. The first requisite is integrity, and the second 
is order. Integrity will not save a man from bank- 
ruptcy. Some of the most upright men in the world 
are simply incapable in business. I called upon a 
man sixty years of age, and found that for twelve 
hours he had been addressing envelopes to his 
customers! I knew in a moment that such a man, 
at such an age, doing such a work, must fail. A boy 
at threepence an hour would have done the envelopes 
as well, and the principal could have been doing 
some other work, which no one else could have done. 
The man’s industry was wasted. He had employed 
a steam-engine to thread a needle ; or he had engaged 
a blacksmith to crack an egg; or anything else you 
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like that would represent disproportion of force or 
waste of energy. Always remember that whilst only 
one man may be able to write the letter, any honest 
man may be trusted to put it in the post-office. I 
know a man who is so faddy about little things that 
he pays no attention to great ones. He is particu- 
larly anxious to guard the house against burglars by 
keeping the skylight well fastened, but he leaves the 
front door wide open. He expends his anxiety on 
the wrong objects. Realise the idea of proportion in 
your business, so as to know which is important, which 
is more important, and which is most important, and 
then you will save yourself from the anxiety and 
helplessness which always follow upon confusion. 
A simple preventive of confusion I have found in 
the practice of sketching out the main portions of 
the day’s work upon a large sheet of paper, thus :— 


(1) See about the first thing; (2) Appointment 
with X. at eleven; (3) Go over letters with clerk ; 
(4) Call at Queenston at one; (5) Arrange for meet- 
ing with X. Y. Z. on Wednesday; and so forth. 
Having thus drawn a kind of skeleton map of the 
day, I take little pieces of paper and fill in the 
details, thus: D. F. (4) How much will you want ? 
(b) What is the latest time you must have it? (¢) 
Can you do with a larger stock? (d) Close account 
on Monday at twelve. 
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This piece of paper I keep beside me during my 
interview with D. F., so that the business is done in 
regular order and nothing is forgotten. The same 
with all other appointments. Thus time is saved. 
The telegraph system is introduced into conversa- 
tion. And the greatest amount of information is 
given and received in the least possible time. I call 
upon some men, and they ask me how Iam? Asif 
that had anything to do with business! Then they 
feebly remark upon the weather, and say they never 
saw anything like it. As if that could help me to 
live! Have nothing to do with such subjects. You 
go to see about business, and everything that is not 
business is waste. 


You may wonder what I mean by introducing the 
telegraph system into conversation. I simply mean 
that no more words should be used than are neces- 
sary to make the meaning clear. One of the plagues 
of a minister’s life is that people will use so many 
words in talking to him. They think they shall 
be heard for their much speaking. In my early 
ministry I used to take down in shorthand the 
wordy speeches of one most persistent bore, and I 
found that he used eighteen words where six were 
enough. If ever I was rash enough to ask him how he 
was, he would say, ‘“ Well, sir, in regards of that, you 
touch a rather delicate point, for, as I was a-saying 
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no longer back than yesterday, when we put things 
together, and consider what sort of weather ”’—and 
so on, until my poor patience utterly gave way, 
and if I had not been a minister I should have 
slain him with a frown. Another man would never 
answer a question straightforwardly, but would turn 
it into such a problem in casuistry as to make me 
feel that I had violated a sanctuary, and had come 
very near to having my head nipped off by an aveng- 
ing spirit. Beware of such men in business. — They 
are too wordy to be honest. When a man is so pro- 
fuse in words, so parenthetic and involyed—when he 
qualifies and balances, and leaves you in final uncer- 
tainty as to his precise meaning, rest assured that 
he cannot be honest. Now, do not suppose that I 
want you to be gruff, uncivil, and repellent. I want 
enough, just enough, no more than enough, and this 
I want in a civil and friendly tone. Ifa wordy man | 
cannot be honest, a gruff man can hardly be mag- 
nanimous. Remember that time is money, and that 
waste words mean waste time. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BUSINESS AND MORALS. 


AN acquaintance of mine is very fond of talking 
about business and morals, as if the two things were 
quite separate, and could only be conjoined by infinite 
pressure. I never trust that man with any money. 
I sometimes trust him with a little good advice, but 
there I stop. Business and morality are one and the 
same thing; whenever they have been disjoined it 
has been by-an act of violence, and the rupture must 
be charged to the violators, and not to the necessity 
of the case. There is nothing in an honest business 
that could not be done on a Sunday, so far as its 
integrity is concerned, and is only not done on a 
Sunday because of the distinctive and absorbing 
claims of that day. That it is often hard to do 
business on high principles ought to be frankly ad- 
mitted, for the encouragement of men who are ope- 
rating under very difficult circumstances. There are 
temptations in business, no doubt, but will you point 
to any department of life that is free from assault ? 
Leisure has its temptations: so has poverty, so has 


wealth, so has religion itself. Do not, therefore, get 
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into the way of supposing that because you are a 
man of business you occupy a position of difficulty 
unknown to other classes of society. A minister has 
probably to encounter subtler and stronger tempta- 
tions than a man of business. Tempted to flatter 
the rich, to run after popularity, to put fame above 
usefulness, to neglect the poor, to suppress practical 
doctrine, to connive at social inequalities, to study 
the tastes and whims of the upper strata of his 
people. These temptations are no trifles. They 
test a man’s quality very severely. But what would 
you think of me if I suggested that preachers should 
do their work on honest principles, and endeavour to 
combine preaching and morals? ‘This cannot be a 
matter of endeavour in any mechanical sense. The 
man himself must be good at heart, and then all he 
does will be virtuous and upright. 


I am talking plainly about successful business, 
and I take it for granted that you want to succeed. 
You want to make the most of your position, and 
your purpose is right. There is an ambition that 
has about it something of the sacredness of an in- 
spiration, and you do well to cultivate and satisfy it. 
Only take care what means you adopt. That is the 
vital point. There is no harm in being rich if the 
rich man’s spirit is right. You must, however, in 
resolving to be successful, clearly understand the 
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true meaning of success. You must not satisfy 
yourself with a rough and ready definition, but 
must seriously inquire into the proper meaning. 
For example: John A. began with a small capital, 
and is now worth a hundred thousand pounds, but 
every man in his employment is a poor man to-day, 
and the employer alone is rich. I do not call that 
success. John B. began with the same capital, in 
the same business, in the same city, and is worth 
fifty thousand pounds, and every man in his employ- 
ment has enough and to spare. That I do call wide 
and generous success. I want you, then, to act upon 
a broad conception of results, and to find no small 
portion of your success in the advancement and com- 
fort of those around you. Never take an inferior 
view of your assistants. Make them partners in a 
better than technical sense. Trust, and you will be 
trusted. Appeal to honour, and you will be honoured. 
Then, when the balance is struck, you and they will 
have a common joy, and that common joy will inspire 
you for further effort. 


CHA PTS RV: 


EXAMPLES, 


A. B. is the kind of business man you must avoid. 
I can never get a straightforward answer 
from him, He will not, or cannot, speak 
with simple frankness. He conducts busi- 
ness upon so sublimely philosophical a con- 
ception that every clerk he has is afraid 
to meet him. He says he will probably, 
that is perhaps, or to speak with absolute 
accuracy, he will, hypothetically, buy him- 
self a new hat when Orion is in conjunction 
with Arcturus, and the wind is blowing south 
by south-west, unless circumstances should 
take a turn in a direction which seems to 
indicate that upon the whole it may be advis- 
able—and so he adds word to word until you 
wish he would buy a new head as well as a 
new hat. This man is a bag of wind, with- 
out the bag. One day, before I knew him 
well, I innocently remarked that we were 


having miserable weather, whereupon he said, 
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“T feel that remarks of that kind, or rather 
criticisms of that sort, are not unlikely, unless 
the mind has due regard to the scheme, or 
shall I say plan, under which we are living” 
Here I rang a bell and sent for a con- 
stable, in imagination. This man failed as a 
solicitor in a small town. He was an elaborate 





bore. 


C. D. was a man fertile in schemes. He was never 


more than about fifty pounds in debt, but 
then he always was in debt fifty pounds. 
When the creditor wanted the fifty pounds, 


-the debtor borrowed that amount of another 


friend, and having done so he went out to 
supper with a neighbour, and said that his 
anxiety had been mercifully relieved. He 
did this all the time I knew him. He wasa 
man of great placidity of mind, with some 
liking for political conversation, and especially 
for political conversation about ten in the 
morning. He was of opinion that if he had 
been brought up in some other line of busi- 
ness he would have made a figure in the 
parish, and might even have been elected 
to serve on the board of guardians. This, 
quite an honest conviction, enabled him to 
borrow the fifty pounds with the subtle grace 
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of a man who was conferring an honour upon 
the lender. He never would think of borrow- 
ing asmaller sum. There was a respectability 
about the round fifty which made the hand- 
ling of it more like a banking transaction 
than like common borrowing. 


E. F. was unquestionably a growler. Yes: I will not 
change the term, but I will repeat it, EH. F. 
was a growler. He growled all day long. 
The moment he entered the counting-house 
the clerks felt that all the blinds had been 
drawn, and the hour of retribution had struck 
its solemn tone. Business was always bad. 
It was worse and worse. Hven when cus- 
tomers paid their accounts, H. F. remarked 
that they only did so because they dared not 
do otherwise; and when they doubled their 
orders, he said that they were a selfish lot, 
who wanted to show off, and prepare the way 
for taking him in; “but I’ve got my eye 
upon them,” he remarked, in the bitterest 
of human tones. When a clerk was ill, he 
was soon made to repent the infatuation, and 
given to understand that there was one man 
in the world who saw straight through him, 
and rightly estimated the dissimulation with 


which the plotting deceiver sought to impose 
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upon the unwary and the benevolent. EH. F. 
had no amusements, took no relaxation, dis- 
approved of bank holidays upon high moral 
ground, and turned into sourness the very 
sweetest milk of human kindness. On the 
day of E. F.’s funeral, not only did all the 
clerks spend a happy day up the river, but 
even the office dog made up a long-standing 
quarrel with another dog in the neighbour- 
hood, and gambolled with the brute, to his 
speechless astonishment. 


G. H. was no growler. A sweeter soul never breathed, 
or a gentler, or, on the whole, a happier. But 
G. H. was always a day after the fair. He 
had quite mistaken the date, and could never 

_tell how he happened to make what he called 
such “a droll mistake.” G. H. came up with 
a beaming smile to do on Thursday what had 
been done on Wednesday. He wrote his 
letter in a neat but feeble hand; and, in 
order to make sure of posting it, he put it 
carefully into his right-hand breast-pocket, 
where it slumbered peacefully for a whole 
week. G. H. was fond of a little music, and 
even on the morning of market-day would 
sing how Margaret dropped the milk-pail, in 
a voice which suggested that his throat was 
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a crow’s nest, and that the whole brood was 
dying of bronchitis. He said it put him in 
good spirits, and, as it were, gave him a lift 
he did not know how, and sent him spinning 
round, he did not exactly know where. G. H. 
was of opinion that business should be less 
of a toil and more of a pleasure, and that 
the day should always close with a nice 
shrimp-tea, say about 5, or it might even 
be 5.30 P.M. He was willing to make that 
concession, and to say 5.30 P.M., sharp, as 
business was a different thing since the 
telegraph came in. G. H. often spoke of 
retiring to a ‘“willa,” but never retired. 


I. J. was a bouncer. ‘Never had a headache, sir, 
and never mean to.” I. J. “knew a thing” 
when he saw it. He made some dark 
speeches, too, that no man could fully com- 
prehend, and which were not all explained 
or simplified by the wink which made them 
emphatic. His favourite maxim he expressed 
ungrammatically but tersely as “ten and 
five’s fifteen.” There was evidently an awful 
depth in that brief remark, and an amount 
of inferential argument which threw opposi- 
tion into despair. I. J. never went further 
in the way of explanation than to say that 
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he knew how to put this and that together, 
and how to find his walking-stick by the 
light of another man’s lantern. ‘See that 
nest of drawers?” he would inquire, pointing 
to an addition to his conveniences in the 
shop. ‘What do you think it cost?” “I 
have no idea.” ‘No, that is true. Cost 
thirty shillings. Why, sir, the bare wood 
was never bought for that money.” If you 
timidly inquired how the poor carpenter 
lived, I. J. would remind you that very few 
men seemed to know, or at all events to 
remember, that “ten and five’s fifteen.” 
» The remark might leave many things to 
be: desired, but I, J. would never add to it. 


K. [. was a business man of quite a cheerful sort, 
who lived above the counting-house, and 
made his shop into a kind of day nursery 
for his numerous children. Go in when you 
would, om and Jack, and Mary and Catchey, 
the twins, and a baby were all on the floor, 
or behind the counter, or tumbling over 
one another on the stairs which led up to 
the domestic regions. K. L. admitted with 
frankness that he was ‘as jolly as a sand- 
boy,” and that nothing on this base-ball of 
an earth gave him one moment’s uneasiness. 
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K. L. kept no “regular books;” he had a 
memorandum book or two in a drawer up- 
stairs, ‘‘ but, lor’ bless you, sir,” he would say, 
with infinite good humour, “I can always tell 
who is owing me anything, and send in a bill 
some time about Christmas. My plan,” he 
would explain to the sallow sons of anxiety, 
“is just to go on from day to day, you know, 
and just take the first coach that is going 
to start, you know, and just rub along, you 
know, and be thankful that every lane has a 
turning.” This was a handy, if not a pro- 
found philosophy, and being associated with 
a superb digestion it was quite enough for 
K. L. He was a shopkeeper in every bone 
of his body. As he stood at his shop door in 
the morning, his head glistening with hair- 
oil, his face shining with good - humour, 
rubbing his hands into a friendly glow, and 
nodding benignly to faces which he supposed 
he saw in the opposite windows, he was the 
very embodiment of a shopkeeper who took 
a keen delight in retail, and regarded foreign 
politics with insular suspicion. A cheerful 
soul was the stout K. L.; when he buried his 
wife, no one would have known that there 
had been a funeral in the house but for the 
extra hair-oil which he used by way of paying 
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respect to her memory. K. L. lived and died 
in the retail trade. 


M. N. was a sly man, who picked people to pieces 


when they were unaware that he was taking 
any notice of them. He heard all their plans, 
but never divulged his own. Nobody knew 
what money he made or what income he had. 
His feeble, sniggering kind of laugh often 
made people think he was somewhat of an 
imbecile, but M. N. was quite capable of 
going about without assistance. It was re- 
markable to observe how people dealt with 


him, as if they had taken pity upon him, 


and were consequently disposed to spend 
more money with him than with anybody 
else. He seemed such a nice man. He 
seemed, too, so very much obliged to his 
customers, and so deeply touched by the 
kindness which had deigned to recognise his 
insignificant and unworthy existence. His 
customers were bound to take an article or 
two more than they first intended, or they 
would accuse themselves of cruelty to a most 
harmless and deserving neighbour. ‘So 
deeply grateful,” he would say, when a 
bobbin of thread was bought, that the 
customer was bound to take a couple, and 
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promise to call in soon and have two more. 
‘““My neighbours are so very good,” he would 
remark ; ‘what should I do without them ?” 
M. N. was (like many an imprudently prudent 
man) induced to take shares in a Cornish 
mine. Need I add more? I will only add 
that, as might have been expected, he slyly 
hanged himself behind a chest of drawers in 
" the spare bed-room whilst his wife was at 
church. 


O. P. was one of the most extraordinary men I have 
ever known. He was young, infinitely ener- 
getic, most fertile in resource, and utterly 
unsparing in his endeavours to accomplish 
his purpose. In the matter of ability, in- 
vention, energy, and rapidity of movement, 
he stands in my memory at this moment 
without a rival. He seemed to have every- 
thing but a conscience. Nothing would stand 
in his way when he had made up his mind to 
compass a given object. He was skilful, too, 
in his baseness. All his lies had just a little 
colouring of truth, and all his thefts were 
excused by the impulses of a haste that 
seemed to be regarded rather as a mis- 
fortune than the settled condition of a crime. 
Whilst other men were thinking how they 
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would do a thing, O. P. simply went out and 
did it. He could work in the darkness as 
well as in the light. I never saw the wall 
of difficulty over which he could not vault 
ina moment. He always addressed himself 
to the immediate fancy and necessity of his 
hearer. O. P. was emphatically a man of 
more than Oriental prodigality of promises. 
He certainly succeeded from a financial point 
of view, married into a prosperous family, 
and surrounded himself with all the condi- 
tions of a really comfortable physical exist- 
ence. But he was not a successful man in 


the deepest sense of the term. His success 


was failure. The heart of poverty was in 
the very abundance of his wealth. No man 
really respected him; certainly, no soul ever 
went to him in the hour of sorrow; and 
certainly, no tears were shed when he passed 
away to his account. Let me warn you, with 
all possible moral passion, to beware of imitat- 
ing so wretched a career. Its brilliance was 
but a pale gilding; in it there was nothing 
of sterling gold and enduring value. 


Q). &. was really the kind of man I should like you 


to imitate: a man of clear mind and truly 
generous heart, always devising some liberal 
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thing, and always carrying it out with the 
economy which can afford to be generous. 
There was nothing wasteful about Q. R., and 
yet Q. R.’s hand was always open to help the 
cause of the deserving poor. His mental 
penetration was equalled by his moral in- 
tegrity. One of his favourite mottoes was, 
“ Always have a margin.” Q. R. meant that 
if he was owing a sovereign, he had at least 
thirty shillings to pay it with; if he promised 
to send a goose, he would try to send a swan; 
if the train started at ten, Q. R. would be on 
the platform at least a quarter of an hour 
before the appointed time ; beside the clothes 
in which he stood up, he was sure to have an 
alternative suit or two in the portmanteau ; 
and when he was pleasantly chaffed by his 
companions and comrades as to this kind 
of operation, he would always reply, with a 
beaming smile, “ Be sure to have a margin.” 
I never knew Q. R.*behind time, nor take a 
small view of any question that was raised 
for discussion; nor pinch the other contract- 
ing party in any business arrangement; and 
as for even suggesting falsehood, by look 
or tone, he was simply incapable of such 
calculated wickedness. 
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S. 7. was a man of another type, yet with many 
of the best characteristics of Q. R. He was 
a royal soul. Perhaps a quieter man never 
undertook to do business; but for the very 
reason that he was quiet, he was able to do 
a great deal more business than many noisy 
men. Whatever he touched blossomed into 
success. In fact, it was a favourite saying 
of his that he could not afford to fail. Once 
let him take up a thing, and no number of 
misfortunes or mischances could compel him 
to relinquish his hold. The soundness of his. 
policy was abundantly proved by the number 
and reality of his successes. I think I never 
knew a man who could answer a question 
which he did not wish to answer, with a 
greater show of having answered it, and 
having done so with an abundance of civility. 
8. T. was not a ready speaker, rushing upon 
his subjects without a moment’s considera- 
tion; he always had two or three introductory 
coughs, or words without any special meaning 
in them, of which he availed himself before 
giving his formal reply. Thus, by taking a 
little breathing time, he was able to give 
answers that were at once cautious and 
obliging. I asked him what some particular 
article he was then dealing in was, in the 
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hope that he would explain to me its com- 
position and utility. His reply was: “This 
is a proprietary article, the sale of which I 
am endeavouring to push in Great Britain by 
every means in my power.” ‘This was said 
with a most genial smile, and as if it had 
conveyed to my mind the most detailed and 
luminous information. S. T. was simply per- 
fect in the act of representing civility without 
imparting enlightenment. You felt that you 
had been answered, and so answered that 
further inquiry would amount to intrusion 
and annoyance. Let it be your object in 
business to give as little information as pos- 
sible. After S. T. had left a man, the man 
was sure to feel that he had told 8. T. every- 
thing he knew, but that S. T. had not 
conveyed to him a single item of informa- 
tion. In all business transactions beware of 
chattering fluency. 


At this point I will set before you the programme 
drawn up by a very young man for his own guid- 
ance. Study it earnestly. The young man became 
Sir Wititiam M‘Artuur, M.P., Lord Mayor of 
London :— 


Manchester, Monday, 9th Nov.—I find no situation 
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so unfavourable to personal piety as that of com- 
mercial traveller. There is so much to excite and 
engage the attention, and to lead the heart away 
from God, that, without constant watchfulness and 
prayer, the enemy will be sure to have the advantage. 
Nor is this all. There are peculiar temptations which 
Satan knows well how to apply, and that in cir- 
cumstances favourable to the power of those temp- 
tations. O God, pardon, I beseech Thee, my past 
wanderings of heart and life, and enable me to 
consecrate all my powers to Thee! 


I have determined, as far as possible, to abide by 
the following rules :— 


1. To rise every morning at half-past five, or six 
o'clock at farthest. 

2. To devote at least one hour to reading in the 
morning. 

3. To spend an hour in reading the Bible, Wesley’s 
Sermons, and in prayer before going to business. 

4. To endeavour to secure twenty or thirty minutes 
for the same exercise during the day. 

5. Not to walk about the streets when the business 
of the day is over, but to keep in the house, unless 
invited to spend the evening with a friend. And if 
so, to walk home the nearest possible way, and to be 
in bed at eleven o’clock at farthest. 
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6. To endeavour to keep a calm recollection of 
spirit when engaged in purchasing goods, remember- 
ing at all times, “Thou God seest me.” 

7. I will read over these rules morning and 
night, and examine myself whether I have kept 
them or not. 

8. Convinced of my own total and absolute help- 
lessness, I will cast myself for support and strength 
upon that God who has desired me “in everything, by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, to make 
my requests known unto Him.” 


O Lorp Gop ALMIGHTY, do Thou enable me to put 
these resolutions into practice. Grant me the aid of 
Thy Holy Spirit! forgive the past, and enable me to 
live to Thee in future, and in all things to promote 
Thy honour and glory, through Jesus Christ, my Lord. 


Amen. 











IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 


You will find it convenient to have before you a 
general list of questions relating to some departments 
of business ; and as those questions cannot very well 
be distributed under exact classifications, let us talk 
them over in a more or less promiscuous manner, in 
the hope that you may catch my meaning. Suppose 
you are invited to purchase certain articles or pro- 
_ perties, then, before going into any arrangements 
which are of a binding nature, you will do well to 
ask yourself some such questions as these :— 


(1.) Who is the man who offers this opportunity 
of doing business? <A good deal depends upon the 
character of the man, as well as upon the apparent 
attractions of the bargain which is offered. 


(2.) Why does he come to me in particular? Does 
he think that I am young and inexperienced? Does 
he suppose that he can trade upon my want of skill 
in this department of commerce; or is it a genuine 
and bond-fide offer ? 


(3.) What are his reasons for wishing me to do 
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this business? How does he put the case to me? 
Stripped of all the fine words and tempting phrases, 
what does the offer really amount to in substance ? 
In this way you will get at the actual conditions and 
quality of the case, and you must be content with 
nothing else. 


(4.) If it is so very advantageous, why does he wish 
to part with it? Is he moved by great benevolence 
on my account? Has he really been deeply consider- 
ing my interests? and is he prepared for an act of 
sacrifice on his part so as to oblige me and brighten 
my prospects in life ? 


(5.) Ask him to state reasons why I should not 
conclude the bargain. Ask him to put himself in 
the position of an opponent rather than in the 
position of a special pleader, and to give me the 
advantage of his judgment on the sceptical and 
resisting side. Ask him plainly to say what faults 
could possibly be found by any reasonable man in 
the terms or conditions which he represents. By 
his method of answering, you may be able to form 
some judgment as to particulars which do not dis- 
close themselves very evidently on the first examina- 
tion. Suppose that you are about to buy a house 
for your own residence, then some such questions as 
these ought to pass through your mind before doing 
anything that will bind you to the bargain :— 
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(1.) Is this house convenient for my business ? 
Is it too far away from the shop, the office, or the 
warehouse? It is pleasant enough as to situation, 
but may I not be paying too dearly for the pleasures 
of the landscape ? 


(2.) Though the rent appears to be so very reason- 
able—almost nominal, in fact—will not the travelling 
expenses so add to it as really to make it a very 
serious expenditure? The young man who has a 
house at £30 offered to him may be tempted by the 
smallness of the rent, but when he comes to add 
420 for a season ticket for himself, and #10 or 
420 for his wife’s travelling expenses, he will find 
that really the house amounts to some £60 or £70 
a year, and is not the tempting bargain which he 
first thought it to be. 


(3.) Who built the house? What is his general 
character for building? Can I see anywhere a 
house that he has built, so that I can form an 
opinion upon its actual working? Do not be satis- 
fied with fresh paint and stucco a week old, but if 
possible get a view of a house which has been stand- 
ing three or four years, and then you will be able 
_ to tell exactly what kind of builder is asking you to 
become his customer. 


(4.) How is the house drained? Many young 
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purchasers look at the papers on the wall, and 
especially at the decoration of the drawing-room, 
and are very much taken by a stained-glass window 
on the first staircase landing. All these things are 
well enough in their way, but if the drainage is bad, 
if the plumbing is imperfect, if the roof is shaky, the 
most beautiful decoration of a drawing-room will 
stand you in poor stead in the day of trial. Do 
nothing upon your own responsibility in which an 
experienced solicitor could help you. Write no 
notes that are of a binding character about the 
business, but always see some clause is in the notes 
which will enable you to take further advice should 
it be needful to do so. Do not ask these questions 
in a metaphysical or hair-splitting spirit, or merely 
with a view to exercise your critical faculty, but 
constitute them into a kind of sieve through which 
you will pass any mixed subject that comes before 
you, so as to be able to separate distinctly the wheat 
from the chaff. 


TEN RELIGIOUS COMMANDMENTS FOR MEN 
OF BUSINESS. 


iis 


Thou shalt do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with thy God. 
II. 
Thou shalt not be one of them that strike hands, 
or of them that are sureties for debts. 


III. 

Remember that a good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches, and loving favour than silver and 
gold, 

IV. 

Thou shalt not keep company with a slothful 
man, for his way is as a hedge of thorns, and his 
end is without honour. 


Vv. 


Eat not thou the bread of him that hath an evil 
eye, neither desire thou his dainty meats. “Hat and 
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drink,” saith he to thee, but his heart is not with 
thee. 
Vi, 


Thou shalt remember that the drunkard and the 
glutton shall come to poverty, and that drowsiness 
shall clothe a man with rags. 


VII. 


Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, and let not 
thine heart be glad when he stumbleth. 


: VIII. 


Prepare thy work without, and make it fit for thy- 
self in the field; and afterwards build thine house. 


IX. 


Thou shalt remember that the Lord thy God giveth 
thee power to get wealth. 


xe 


If riches increase, set not thine heart upon them. 


If thou walk in the way of these commandments 
the Lord shall open unto thee His good treasure, the 
heaven to give the rain to thy land in His season, 
and to bless all the work of thine hand. 


THE COMMERCIAL DECALOGUE. 


Te 


Thou shalt not in any wise boast, brag, bounce, 
or bluster, or the wise man will hold thee in low 
esteem. 


1H 


Thou shalt not permit thy wife to be living at the 
rate of £200 a year, when thy business is not yield- 
ing more than £199; nor shalt thou withhold from 
her the business information which, as an helpmeet, 
she is entitled to receive. 


III. 

Thou shalt not mock the unsuccessful man, for he 
may be richer in his poverty than thou art in thy 
boasted abundance. 

IV. 

Thou shalt not carry the counting-house into the 
domestic circle, nor in any wise spoil the children’s 
hour by recapitulating the bankruptcies of the day. 
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Vie 

Thou shalt not hobnob with idle persons, nor 
smoke with them, nor encourage them, nor approve 
their evil life. 

Vi. 

Thou shalt not keep company with an unpunctual 
man, for he will certainly lead thee to carelessness 
and ruin. 

Vil. 

Thou shalt not forget that a servant who can tell 

les for thee may one day tell lies ¢o thee. 


VILL. 
As to hours of slumber and sleep, remember the 
good old rule— 
“ Nature requires five, 
Custom gives seven, 


Laziness takes nine, 
And wickedness eleven.” 


IX. 
“Neither a borrower nor a lender be,” but give 
where well bestowed right cheerfully. 


X. 


Be honest in copper, and in gold thy honesty will 
be sure. 


RELIGION IN BUSINESS. 


I HOLD it to be one of the sure signs of a real 
spiritual condition, healthy before God, that we care 
zealously and solicitously for the welfare of other 
people. Agnosticism can be selfish. True religion 
cannot be self-considering. It begins in God, and 
returns to God, and must be of the quality of God 
Himself. You may be able to point me to business 
men who do not seem to care much for those who are 
in their employment. Then I answer, I do not care 
much for the religion which they profess. I do not 
mean that you should establish some namby-pamby 
relation between yourself and those who are in your 
employment. I do not believe in the coddling 
system of business: I believe in healthy discipline ; 
I even go further, and believe in stern demands that 
the work shall be done with both hands, and done 
resolutely and lovingly; but I also hold that when Je “pf oa 
it is so done there will be more than a mechanical 
contract between the employer and the employed. 
Nor do I limit this care for others to the employer. 
That is a policy which might be easily accepted by 
those who are employed. Those who are in employ- 
ment have also to care for others. It should not 
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be their business to consider how little they can do 
and how much they can get. We must not expect 
religion to operate on one side only. If the em- 
ployer is to be a great-hearted and generous man, 
we must expect the employed to be equally great- 
hearted and generous in their own way and according 
to the measure of their opportunity. The real worker 
never says, How little can I do? but always, How 
much? When that disposition is discovered on the 
part of the worker it will almost certainly awaken 
a corresponding disposition on the part of the 


pees 


True religion brings all life under government. 
“Religion” is etymologically a binding-back, or a 
responsibility. Religion, therefore, tells upon every 
department of the life of the man who honestly 
professes and pursues it. It is an obligation which 
he must answer. It is a law which he must obey. 
He never goes into mere licence; he never trifles 
with any duty or vocation. Religion has to do with 
the body as well as with the soul. There is hardly 
a greater mistake than to suppose that Christianity 
is spiritual in the sense of neglecting all that is 
secular or material. J have never hesitated to teach 
that Christianity is the true secularism. Christianity 
goes up to secularism, and then goes infinitely 
beyond it. Christianity would not lose a crumb. 
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I hold that Jesus Christ Himself is the greatest 
Economist, though the most generous of all givers 
and rulers. The Gospel of Christ is: Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and His righteousness; and all 
these things will be added unto you. They may not 
be added in the sense of being thrown towards you 
or piled up in your absence, but they shall come to 
you as to those who have a real claim to them; 
there will be such inspiration in the direction of 
work that labour will almost instantly realise its 
best results. It would seem as if the footsteps of 
the reaper came immediately upon the footsteps of 
the sower. Nothing is to be neglected. The truly 
religious man does everything as if everything 
depended upon himself, and then leaves everything 
as if everything depended upon God. 


True religion settles the right standard of success. 
This is a most important consideration for you in 
the beginning of your life. Success is often inter- 
preted in one way only. Given a large balance at 
the bank, given premises that are continually ex- 
tending their walls, given a daily increasing list of 
clients, and the man who is the centre or object of 
all these expansions and advantages may be tempted 
to think himself successful. So he is, within a very 
narrow range. There are other circumstances in 
which Poverty itself is wealth. There is a failure 
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that is the truest success. I do not care whether 
you have a large balance at the bank, but I do care 
whether you have a large balance in heaven. I 
want to know what your character is. If you can 
show me at the end of the year that you could have 
had thousands more if you had followed suspicious 
practices I shall congratulate you on the absence of 
ill-gotten money. Tell me at the end of the year 
how many people you have made happy: tell me 
how many temptations you have resisted: tell me 
how many holy vows you have registered and ful- 
filled: and I shall then know whether to call you a 
successful man or not. Besides, what does all this 
merely statistical success amount to? I knew a 
man whose personalty was sworn at more than two 
millions and a half, and I declare to you that I have 
known many a man in the receipt of weekly wages 
who has had a more thorough and rational enjoyment 
of life. There is a point beyond which mere financial 
success becomes monotonous. Money ceases to be 
money after a certain point. There are certain 
‘things which it can do, and having done them 
there it comes to an abrupt and disappointing end. 
We must never forget that there is a capacity 
which can be satiated. We have not an infinite 
capacity, and therefore we can be sated quite early 
in financial and material success. You have ten 
thousand acres: how much better would you be if 
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you had ten thousand more? You have fifty thou- 
sand a year: do you suppose you would be one whit 
happier if you had a hundred and fifty thousand 
a year? Let the experience of others tell you. 
Read the first and second chapters of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, and see what was done by the king, 
and what it all came to. It is altogether different 
in the mental and spiritual region. Along that line 
we seem to be welcome to infinite possessions. It is 
along that line that we realise our kinship with God. 
The more we have the more we are able to have. 
The nobler we become in mind, the richer are we 
towards man as well as towards God. Keep all you 
have within your own reservoir, and the pool, how 
large so ever it may be, will become green and foetid 
and noisome. Let the outlet be as large as the 
inlet, and the water itself will remain pure and 
fresh, a blessing to yourself and a blessing to others. 
When you make up your books at the end of the 
year, do not consider that an auditor can do this 
work for you. He can deal with the arithmetical 
side of your affairs, which I own to be a most im- 
portant side, and a side which if neglected will bring 
upon you very unhappy results. Have a spiritual 
account which you alone can audit. How much 
have you given to others? How much have you 
grown in grace? What is your temper now com- 
pared with what it was twelve months ago? Are 
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you larger in charity? Are you kindler in criti- 
cism? Are you more sympathetic with the infirm 
and the disabled? If you can answer these questions 
properly you will be able to make up your accounts 
on the largest possible scale, and to tell exactly how 
you stand, not only in the courts of earth, but in the 
courts of heaven. 


Do not suppose that I contemplate any osten- 
tatious obtrusion of religion in business. Let 
hypocrisy do this. There are men who make a 
point of taking their customers into private rooms 
and speaking to them concerning the world to come, 
Sometimes this can be done with great and happy 
‘effect. On the other hand it can be so done as to 
mar the very effect which it seeks to accomplish. 
No hard and fast rule can be laid down upon such 
matters. What you can do is to show an eloquent 
example. You can so live that other men looking 
on you will say, His word is his bond: he will be 
as good as his word: whatever he has promised he 
will fulfil: you will not find him behind his time 
or behind his promise. When you work out such 
resolutions as these you may be perfectly sure that 
your religion is beginning to tell. If you are fussy, 
impatient, vain, conceited ; if you are despotic, over- 
driving, inconsiderate; you may, as John Wesley 
says, be as orthodox as the devil, and as wicked. 


CENSORIOUS CRITICS. It 


See to it that you have orthodoxy of conduct. I do 
not mean that you are to see to it that other men 
shall speak well of you. You are not to be judged 
by man. Your concern is to be judged by God, and 
haying obtained the judgment of God you may in 
some instances absolutely defy the judgment of 
men. The holiest men have been spoken against 
by censorious critics. You will find as you advance 
in life that it is impossible to satisfy some men. 
Do what you will for them, they will still complain 
of your conduct. My counsel to you is not to heed 
such men. You were not born to satisfy them. 
You must have your own conception of duty, that 
conception being formed in the presence and fear of 
God, and that conception you must carry out night 
and day in all the relations of life, and never consult 
merely human judgment for the sake of satisfying 
human expectation. Remember that there is an 
atmosphere of piety as well as an open and written 
confession of it. You can so live that when you 
enter into any company your presence will be 
acknowledged to be an inspiration, You can so 
live that bad men will be uncomfortable in your 
presence. I always take this to be a fine sign of 
pure and dominant character. If the gambler 
welcomes you; if the tippler is glad to see you; if 
profane-speaking men hail you as good-fellow-well- 
met; then I know that whatever you may be on 
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Sunday your very religion is irreligious, and your 
churchgoing is but an aggravation of your iniquity. 
I shall rejoice to know that all gamblers hate you, 
that all tippling men avoid your presence and fear 
your coming. I shall then know that I am face to 
face with a strong, healthy, elevating character. I 
thus advise you to be truly religious. To see God 
everywhere. ‘To know that you must give an account 
to Him for all you think and say and do, Then at 
the end you will have peace, joy, and the prospect 
of an incalculable and everlasting reward. 


CHRIST AND THE YOUNG MAN. 


H 





CHRIST AND THE Youna MAN. 


OF all the young men mentioned in the Bible, 
probably none is more interesting than the one 
who came running to Christ, and kneeled to Him, 
and asked Him what he was to do to secure eternal 
life. Jesus Christ took up little children and blessed 
them without any conversation at all. From the 
maimed and the halt, the blind and the helpless, He 
required a simple assurance of faith in His own 
power. In this case, however, He sets up a new 
test. First of all, however, look at the young man 
himself, and let us ask what can possibly be wanting | 
in a character apparently so complete, We may 
judge somewhat of the character by the remark 
which is made by Jesus Christ; namely, that He on 
beholding him at once “loved” him. This would 
have satisfied a great many people. There was a 
good deal in the young man’s own behaviour to 
beget this complacent regard for him in the mind 
and heart of Jesus. For Christ Himself the young 
man had great respect, as seen from the fact that 
he hailed Him as Good Master, or Teacher. The 
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earnestness of the young man is seen in the fact 
that he ran, as if with eagerness and delight, to 
consult. this new Master in Israel. The question 
which the young man asked is the greatest that can 
be propounded by human thought; it was nothing 
less than, “What shall I do that I may inherit 
eternal life?” Observe that the young man, after 
all, was not satisfied with himself, although he 
claimed to be a moralist of the highest type. He 
had kept all the commandments from his youth, 
Was he not therefore entitled to eternal life? He 
was not able to answer this inquiry in the affirmative 
himself. After keeping all the commandments he 
felt that something more was necessary. He had 
been moral, but not religious. He had walked 
worthily after the outward form and pattern of 
things; he had been a severe technical discipli- 
narian; he had not written commandments for 
himself, he had accepted the commandments written 
for him; yet after all his observance of routine 
and discipline, he felt in his heart an aching void, 
“What lack I yet?” was his inquiry. It was not 
an inquiry that answered itself. Some questions 
are boastful challenges. A question like this might 
have been put in another form, such as: I call upon 
Thee to show that a man so well-disciplined as I am 
can possibly lack any one thing great or small. 
Such was not the spirit of the inquiry, and therefore 
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Jesus answered it with forbearance and patience 
and characteristic solicitude. 


I want you to see from all this how possible it is 
for men to have a good deal that is really valuable, 
and yet, because they lack some one thing, they do 
not realise the advantage even of that which they 
already possess. This young man was no barbarian ; 
the voices of the law-givers and the prophets had 
resounded in his hearing, and he was familiar with 
the harp of the holy minstrels who had turned duty 
and sorrow, victory and defeat, into music. The 
case becomes intensely interesting at this point. 
Not only had the young man heard these things 
and read them; he had actually “observed” them, 
that is, he had kept them, carried them out punctili- 
ously, and proved his earnestness by the minute care 
which he expended upon himself. There may be 
most careful training of the memory, and most 
watchful jealousness over the conduct from a social 
point of view, and yet the heart may not be the 
temple of God. Is such training, then, without 
advantage? Certainly not. By so much as the 
mind is occupied with right considerations, it is 
indisposed towards that which is evil. Hence there 
is a great moral value in many pursuits which are 
not directly religious or ethical. A young man, for 
example, cultivates the art of painting; day by day 
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he watches the changing lights which play upon the 
landscape; he knows no greater gladness than to 
succeed in catching the precise expression of light 
and colour, and giving it permanence on the canvas: 
so far, good; refinement of taste is a high attain- 
ment, studying nature is an inspiring exercise, life 
on the mountain is incomparably better than exist- 
ence in the den of the debauchee. The study of 
art, then, which is not in itself religious, is of good 
tendency; by it the mind may be so preoccupied, 
that the force of many temptations may be broken. 


The power of temptation is in proportion to the 
nature of the soul tempted. A thoughtless miner 
takes an uncovered light into the mine; where 
there is but little gas there is but a wavering and 
flickering transient flame—hardly flame, indeed ; but 
where there is an accumulation of gas, the uncovered 
light occasions an explosion which shivers the rocks, 
and brings swift destruction upon all who are in the 
mine. In both cases it was the same mine, the same 
light, the same miner, but the condition of the air 
was different. So it is with the fiery darts of the 
wicked one; they are shot into all human hearts, 
and just in proportion to the materials, so to speak, 
which are found there, will be the success or failure 
of the enemy. A formal religious education may by 
simply preoccupying the mind break the force of 
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some temptations, and save the soul from the more 
violent forms of depravity. Yet not necessarily so ; 
and this shows the weakness of the most careful 
training. A parent is determined to preserve his 
son from social contamination. I know a case in 
point: the son was watched well-nigh day and 
night, was forbidden to speak to the servants lest 
he should be “corrupted,” was expected to read 
good books and to attend public worship regularly. 
Was not this well? Was not this a beautiful 
picture of domestic government? That son was not 
treated according to his temperament and quality. 
All this attention was wasted upon him. The father 
had not made a special study of his own child’s 
individuality. What was the consequence? The 
son felt the restraint—the recoil was tremendous— 
as soon as he escaped parental oversight he plunged 
into excess, and eventually was hanged as a felon. 
This young man’s education was simply imposed 
upon him. He had not, like the young man in 
the Gospels, “observed” the commandments. We 
cannot lay down one rule of training for all. Hach 
case must be judged by itself, and attended to as if 
it were the only case. I am not disposed to reject 
the reading of the proverb, “Train up a child in the 
way he should go,” as if it meant that each child had 
a particular way in which he alone should be trained. 
At first this may appear to be a fantastic reading 
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of the text; but on further consideration it is quite 
possible to find in it a sound moral philosophy. 


The final attainment of education of the highest 
kind is the conquest of the heart. The young man 
knew a good deal. He was not perishing for lack 
of knowledge; the light shone upon his intelli- 
gence, but his affections were self-enclosed and self- 
encoiled. ‘There was one cross he could not lift— 
one surrender he could not make! Observe, only 
one; but that one was all! Sometimes the one 
thing lacking is the one thing which gives value 
to all else. We may put down ciphers in a long 
row, but they are without value until the unit is 
put at the head of them; that unit gives value and 
significance to every one of the ciphers. Charles 
Kingsley said of his father that he had all the 
talents except the talent of using his talents. For 
want of that practical talent, what became of all 
the rest? There is nothing more dangerous than 
mere brilliance. There is nothing much more mis- 
leading than dry and technical information when 
it is brought to bear upon the direction of the inner 
and the upper life of man. We are not saved by 
information. That which saves the soul must be 
of the quality of the soul itself. What, then, did 
this young man in particular want? The answer 
that was given to him was not the answer given 
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to Nicodemus, nor was it the answer given to the 
blind and the halt. It is an answer unique, simply 
because the circumstances under which it was given 
were unique. The young man was called upon to 
give; not to give a little, but to give all—observe 
what the commandment is: “Go, sell whatsoever 
thou hast, and give to the poor.” Make thyself 
poor, and in this self-created poverty find the 
treasure which is stored in heaven. Giving means 
different things to different people. There are men 
who give a thousand guineas at once, yet is their 
gift without value. If certain rich merchants whose 
purses are always accessible would but utter two 
sentences distinctly in favour of Christ as their 
personal Saviour, such utterance, given under such 
circumstances, would be a greater gift to the Chris- 
tian cause than all the gold they ever lavished upon 
public institutions. Man must give himself, else he 
gives nothing. When a man gives a guinea where 
he should give a life, he mocks God to His face. 


The Christ Himself had been no Lawgiver 
Unless He had given the LIFH, too, with the law. 


THe DEMANDS OF CHRIST. 


Ir seems a severe doctrine, that lack of one thing 
may be practically lack of everything. This is 
hardly an arithmetical doctrine, it is a doctrine 
that will be looked upon with suspicion in the 
market-place. Yet I can go even further and say 
that lack of one thing may not only be lack of 
everything, but may bring into disrepute and 
humiliation even the things which a man may 
seem to have. The garden is beautifully laid out; 
the straight lines and the curves are exact; the 
terraces are arranged with artistic taste. Now the 
garden says, “ What lack I yet?” All these things 
may be perfectly correct so far as the geometry 
of the garden is concerned; but if no seeds have 
been sown, if no flowers have been planted, the 
summer will say, “One thing thou lackest.” It 
would not be a garden. In so far as it was the 
skeleton of one, it would bring contempt upon 
itself; it would have escaped that contempt if it 
had been left in a wilderness state; but with the 
outline and seeming of a garden without the seed 
or the bulb, it is a ghastly irony. Take another 
illustration. The machinery is perfect: cylinder, 
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piston, valve, are in excellent order; no flaw in 
the metal, no obstruction in the flue; finer engine 
never stood on the iron way; what then is lacking ? 
Not only is the machinery perfect, but every 
ornament upon it is burnished with the highest 
polish. What does it lack? In lacking one thing 
it lacks everything; it lacks steam, and the in- 
tending traveller says, looking upon the beautiful 
piece of mechanism, “One thing thou lackest.” We 
want the one thing that makes all other things 
available. We cannot live upon ornament. We 
cannot live even upon mechanical exactness and 
precision. We need force, we need inspiration ; 
we need God! The watch may have a golden 
case, the dial may be exquisitely traced and figured, 
the hands may be delicate and well fixed. What 
then does the watch lack? It keeps no time, 
and yet it is beautiful so far as appearances go. 


What is it that is wanting? It is only the main- — 


spring; but that “only” is all; that one thing 
is everything. Are there not many persons who 
have beautiful cases, beautiful dials, beautiful hands, 
and everything seemingly in good order; but are 
they not lacking in the mainspring? in the motive ? 
in the purpose? in the consecration which gives 
value to all else? 


Conduct may be regulated in one of two ways; 
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that is to say, it may be regulated by the hand or — 
by the heart. When regulated by the hand, it 
will soon slip back into error; when regulated by 
the heart, it will be kept in order by the very 
ordinances of God. When your watch is not keep- 
ing good.time, you may say that you will put it 
right, and for that purpose you open the glass 
front and put the hands exactly to the hour of the 
day as indicated by some dial on which you can 
depend. Have you then in reality put the watch 
right? By no means. You have put it right for 
the time being, and that is all that can be done 
through the medium of the pointers. No watch 
can be regulated from the outside. No watch can 
be kept right by any action of the hands. The 
watch needs attention internally; it must have the 
best skill brought to bear upon its inner arrange- 
ments. So it is with conduct: it cannot be washed, 
it cannot be reformed, it cannot be relacquered and 
made to look as new with any real advantage; con- 
duct must express the heart. Herein is that saying 
true, “ Ye must be born again.” Keep the regulator 
right. Out of the heart all life proceeds. When 
the heart is wrong the life is wrong. When the 
heart is clean the hands will not long remain 
polluted. 


Observation is continually noticing instances in 
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which “one thing” seems to be everything: it is 
so in common life, it is so in all life. Here is a 
man listening to the most exquisite music: peal of 
trumpet, clash of cymbals, roll of drum, sweetness 
of the lute, sharpness of the clarionet, crash of a 
hundred brazen instruments; to him it is simply 
tumult; he sees no idea in the tempest, he does not 
rise and fall with the swelling rhythm of the wave | 
and billow. Why? What is wanting? One thing 
thou lackest—that one thing is an ear for music. 
Of what account is it that jewellery sparkles on his 
fingers, or that perfume is shed by every wave of his 
hand, or that the finest cloth covers his shoulders ? 
The man is harmonically dead, and the music which 
rushes like a storm through the appreciative soul 
‘is to him “sound and fury signifying nothing.” 


Two men walk by the same path; the gold of 
the same sunset is lavished on their way; they look 
at the same objects, and move towards the same 
goal. One of them reaches home enriched with 
many mental pictures; the landscape is impressed 
upon his memory, the clouds are massed and coloured 
in his soul. He is not a tenant, but a proprietor. 
His hand may be poor, but his spirit revels in 
affluence. ‘The other traveller saw nothing, heard 
nothing, felt nothing; his eye was on the road 
merely, the servant of his feet, not the servant 
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of his soul. One thing he lacked—he lacked an 
eye for the beautiful. It is only one thing, yet 
everything turns upon it, for without it garden 
and wilderness are equal in figure, in beauty, and 
in charm. All these suggestions and illustrations 
lead up to the doctrine that it is dangerous to be 
right in the main. Yet this is often thought to be 
enough by human judges. On this ground we are apt 
often to acquit ourselves in our most solemn moments. 
We think that if human integrity can be represented 
by ten points, it is a very admirable thing to have 
nine of them, and that on the ground of the nine 
we ought to be admitted into any heaven that God 
may have reserved for good men. But observe 
what these illustrations indicate. The man who 
had no ear for music was right in the main: he 
was well educated, well connected, rich, and gene- 
rous; yet all this did not interpret one passage 
of the music to his dormant soul. The man who 
saw nothing in the landscape was right in the 
main: he was honest, persevering, modest, and 
gentle; yet his eye was blind to beauty, and he 
cared not for hill or dale, or stream or luxuriant 
wood. So it is with regard to the higher life: 
we may have much and yet have nothing. A man 
may walk well without being able to swim at all. 
Yet all his strength as a pedestrian will not save 
him in the sea! The lack of one thing may involve 
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ruin. A merchant may have a musical voice, but 
if he has no money he cannot maintain his credit. 
An orator may have great muscular strength, but if 
his voice should fail, what then? Place yourself in 
imagination at the railway terminus: a traveller is 
there who has no ticket; is that of any conse- 
quence? It is only one thing—a very insignificant 
thing to look at; why should the man be detained 
for want of it? He has an address card, he has 
a wedding card, he has a visiting card; he has his 


own photograph. Will not any one of these do; | 
they are all cards; will not one of them be accepted 
as if equal to the one that is missing? No, “One _ 
thing thou lackest.” That one thing represents law, 

order, equivalent, authority, and in the absence of | 
that one particular thing, a thousand other things | 


go for nothing. 


You will see, therefore, that I am anxious that you ; 


should not only be right in the main—right in nine 
points out of ten—but that you should be right 
altogether ; and that in order to be right altogether, 
you must have Christ in the heart, Christ in the 
conscience, Christ in the whole man, Christ ruling 
over all with absolute and unquestioned authority. 
Jesus Christ adapts His tests to our personality or to 
our circumstances. We should not ask one another 
what tests we have had, and then judge ourselves 
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by the tests which other men have undergone. It 
would be easy for some men to sell all and give to 
the poor, simply because they have nothing to sell. 
In the case before us the young man had great 
possessions. Any other sentence would have been 
mere poetry to him, and he would have adopted 
it with a glad heart. We read, however, that “he 
was sad at that saying, and went away grieved: for 
he had great possessions.” Christ batters down our 
strongest boasts and trusts. Christ will not take 
some little sign from us of fealty to His law and 
sovereignty ; He will take what we value most. 
God required Isaac from Abraham. Christ required 
the young man’s property from the millionaire. The 
case of the millionaire could have been met in no 
other way; no other test would have met the 
peculiarity of the case. He might have fasted long 
and prayed much, he might even have given liber- 
ally to the poor; but- to sell all, that was a test 
which shook his soul. Here, then, is the rule of 
right self-crucifixion. A man must be prepared to 
surrender what he values most, or he must subdue, 
mortify, and annihilate the passion which rules his 
spirit. If you are a covetous man, and came to 
me for Christian direction, and I said to you, “Cul- 
tivate diligently your musical faculty, and you shall 
enter heaven,” you would be obliged to me, and you 
might, in fact, be an admirer of my ministry. But 
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what should I be if I knew that you were a covetous 
man, and gave you directions to cultivate love of 
music? I should be the murderer of your soul. I 
must deal out Christian doctrine to you according 
to the moral circumstances which you bring to me. 
I must attack you on the point of covetousness. I 
must have you take out your treasure with both 
hands, and give it away liberally to those that have 
need. Suppose you are a man of a proud spirit, and 
I told you to give away liberally to the poor, you 
might accept my doctrine and be thankful for it. 
But what should I be doing? I should be ruining 
your soul. I know you to be haughty, proud, boastful, 
vain-minded, self-sufficient; it is along that line, 
therefore, that I must attack you if I have to do 
your soul real good. Hence we shall come into 
collision; hence I shall for a time be regarded as 
your enemy; hence I shall be regarded as making 
a personality of my ministry, instead of dealing in 
those vague generalisations which belong to every- 
body. Suppose I know you to be of a self-indulgent 
nature, and should tell you to be very orthodox 
in your religious views, to study your catechism 
thoroughly, and commit it to memory, and master 
the chief problems in theological controversy, you 
might receive my advice with more or less of grati- 
fication. I might for a time be a popular minister 


with you, but what should I be with myself? I 
I 
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should be telling lies to my own soul, and openly 
violating the holiest vows I have pledged to heaven. — 
No; I must assail your self-indulgence; I must be 
a severe disciplinarian. The man whose besetment’ 
is censoriousness must be taught to put a bridle 
upon his tongue; the man who suffers from vanity 
of heart must be rebuked and abased to the very 
dust; the man who is victimised by love of appro- 
bation must be mortified in every point. The 
personal cross must be determined by the personal 
constitution. To one man it is no cross whatever to 
address a thousand hearers; yet to that very man it 
may be a heavy cross to speak a word for Christ to 
one individual. He is then not taking up a cross in 
addressing the multitude; his cross lies in another 
direction, and Christ points him to it. As a young 
man you may be apt to be impatient with this re- 
quirement of self-denial as the condition of entrance 
into the kingdom of heaven. Is that impatience 
reasonable? Is Christ demanding a condition which 
is out of harmony with the general process of life ? 
Not for a moment. It is one of the strongest pleas 
of practical Christianity that it connects itself with 
our own maxims and customs, and requires us to 
carry these to their highest application. What Christ 
requires in the particular matter of Christianity He 
requires as the condition of entrance into all pos- 
sessions that are worth holding. Has the student 
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not to deny himself? Is it an easy thing to light 
the lamp when other men are extinguishing theirs ? 
Does it come quite easily to us to sit up long hours, 
to search into old histories, ‘to acquaint ourselves 
with minute distinctions, and to engrave upon the 
memory a thousand things which at first sight have 
no value in them, but which afterwards bloom and 
blossom into knowledge and wisdom? Has the 
apprentice not to deny himself? Has the soldier 
not to deny himself? Trace practical life through 
all its variations, and it will be found that all per- 
manent progress and extension of influence demands 
self-denial as a fundamental condition; yes, and even 
the man who goes down into hell denies himself in 
a sense more appalling than can be expressed. Do 
not imagine that sin is all self-gratification. Fora 
moment there may be a kind of pleasure even in 
the very act of iniquity, but afterwards how bitter 
is the fruit which we are compelled to reap and 
to garner and to swallow! Do not suppose that sin 
is a flowery road along which men may walk with 
continual and unbroken delight and gratification. 
The way of transgressors is hard; the wages of sin 
is death. He that breaketh through an hedge a 
serpent shall bite him. There is a great law of 
retribution already in exercise in the natural world. 
Looked at in the largest sense, viewed in the clearest 
light, we may say of wisdom, ‘“‘ Her ways are ways of 
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pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” She pays 
at every step of the road; she comes to no turning 
in the path where she does not enrich us with sunny 
retrospects and hopeful prospects. There is no 
escape from self-denial. I leave you to choose 
whether it shall be self-denial towards heaven or 
self-denial towards perdition. 


* 
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Wuat A Busy Maw can Do. 


Do you know what a busy man can do if he be 
determined to do it? ‘Take the instance of Samuel. 
“Samuel judged Israel all the days of his life.” He 
had then a lofty occupation, and a position of extreme 
responsibility. Samuel was a travelling judge; “he 
went from year to year in circuit”—a legal term 
to-day—“ to Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and 
judged Israel in all those places.” Then he came to 
Ramah, and there also he judged Israel. Samuel 
had enough to do; he could find no time for religion, 
So we should say, reading his record in our own 
journals. Nevertheless, our emphasis would be no 
proof, for in the record may be found this sentence : 
“And there in Ramah he built an altar unto the 
Lord.” You can find time for religion if you want 
to. You can find time if your hearts be really in 
quest for God. Let us have no talk about want of 
time. There is time for everything, and that time 
always occurs in the morning. That is where we 
waste ourselves. If aman does not rise until eight 


o’clock, I do not wonder that he complains that he 
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has not much time. He should have been up at 
five: that is the time when the strength comes; 
that is the time when the eyes are keen and pene- 
trating as fire; that is the time when the angels 
sing. Some of us finish work by eight o’clock, and 
then people say, However do you manage to get 
through your work? There is no difficulty about it. 
If you choose to waste your morning, and say, 
Nobody else is up, why should I get up? then you 
will end in failure; and when I hear of your poverty 
and distress, I shall say, God be praised! You 
should be first on the ground. You have no idea 
what a wicked world it seems to a man who has 
been out from five to six o’clock, and then returns 
to find everybody’s window-shutters closed; there is 
then no difficulty in believing in the depravation 
and the utter wickedness of the human family. 


The man who has to travel round this circuit, 
Bethel and Gilgal and Mizpeh and Ramah, will have 
no time to build the altar. Samuel is the contra- 
diction to that statement. He not only worshipped 
at the altar—he built it. Men who have done 
nothing for themselves can have no idea what a 
delight it is to enjoy something that their own very 
hands have done. A child will walk round his 
father’s garden with you, and take but little delight 
in all the parterres and terraces and all the green- 
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houses; but when he turns round a certain corner, 
and comes upon what he calls his “own garden,” 
then it is that his little breast swells with honest 
pride. It is a poor thing to look at if you bring a 
stranger’s eyes to bear upon that scene, but quite a 
paradise if you look at it through the eyes of your 
love. You should build your own house; you should 
make your own garden. Why go into a house which 
your father built? You do not know how sweet it 
is to have a home that you yourself roofed in by 
honest labour and by honest industry. 


Samuel was a busy man, and yet he prayed. “I 
can do all things through Christ, which strengtheneth 
me.” Let me receive the gift of the day as I bend 
before the altar, and I will make its little twenty- 
four hours into forty-eight ; the sun shall stand still, 
and the moon over Ajalon till I do my task. A man 
who begins late in the day, and who begins other- — 
where than at the altar, what can he do? He will 
be busy enough, but the busier a man seems to be, 
the less he is often doing. The greatest men of 
business I have ever known have been men who 
were apparently doing nothing. What heads they 
had! what invention, what foresight, what penetra- 
tion! How much there was in one little simple 
order! Such men cut the verb right down to one 
mood, and that mood was enough for them, Other 
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people have to conjugate the verb up to that point. 
Never plead your business as a reason why you 
cannot visit the sick, speak gently to the comfort- 
less, and cut a crust and butter it for those who are 
hunger-bitten. There is no loss of time in such 
holy exercises; the hours wait for you; you rise 
from prayer, if it be of the right healthy sort, to 
find that you have been mistaken one full half-hour 
in your calculation. Such miracles will God work 
for those who begin at the altar, and return to it at 
the time of the setting of the sun. 


Samuel was a great man, and yet he found time 
for prayer. Samuel judged Israel all the days of 
his life; Samuel went on circuit asa judge. Samuel 
was looked up to by the community within whose 
confines he lived. He was a great man, and yet he 
found time to go to church. He lived at the altar; 
that was his permanent address.- You might make 
an appointment to meet him there. Pray without 
ceasing. He is no great man who has no time for 
eternity ; he is a vain, conceited man, full of abortive 
labours, making more or less of splash and noise, 
but there is no greatness in him. He may be 
great in a minor sense, There is a greatness that is 
informational, managerial, executive. It is not to 
that kind of greatness I refer; the true greatness is 
spiritual ; it is so great that it is restful. The earth 
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is going at such a speed that it seems to be standing 
still. Spiritual genius is greatness, and spiritual 
genius is impossible if we cut the cords and bands 
which connect us with the perennial fountains. 
How rebuked some of us feel in the presence of a 
man like Samuel! He does ten times our work, 
and yet he has time to build an altar; he over- 
shadows us all by his greatness, and yet he bends 
down like a little child at the altar, that he may 
talk to his Father, and tell Him everything that 
happened through the day, and ask Him in the 
morning to direct the whole business of the day 
that is coming. Oh, these people that have no time! 
the people who write to their friends in great 
haste. There is no need for you to write in haste ; 
better not write at all. Why did you put off until 
‘ the post was going to close, and then seize your 
pen and write violent nonsense? You should have — 
written it at six o’clock in the morning; then it 
would have been calm, dewy, sweet, lovely. There 
seems to be a disease amongst some people to begin 
their work at the very time when they ought to be 
ending it. 


Why did Samuel build this altar at Ramah? 
Because his house was there. The house and the 
altar went together. All the loveliest things ought 
to be at the house, and the loveliest thing in any 
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house is the altar. The library is the soul of the 
house. The drawing-room and the- dining-room, 
and the various other state chambers, are the mere 
corpus; the library is the soul. Some men have no 
books; they might be described by their negations ; 
or if they have a few books, they are so far down 
that to stoop to them is great pain, and so they 
never do stoop to them. You should have a book 
before you have a table. It is not necessary for you 
to dine, but it is necessary for you to feed your soul. 
Do not starve the divinity within you. That soul 
wants ideas, intellectual contact with other souls, 
companionship, stimulus, Lie down on the bare 
floor rather than not have a book to read, 


Why did Samuel build his house in Ramah? 
There he judged Israel, as well as at Bethel, and 
Gilgal, and Mizpeh. He was the judge in his own 
town; and as a townsman observed by his fellow- 
citizens, he had an altar. Neither the family nor 
the bench of justice would be complete without the 
altar. Blessed is the country whose judges worship 
the living God! blessed is the country whose mer- 
chants have a conscience! prosperous must that 
country be whose jurisprudence and commerce and 
general life go back to religious foundations and 
inspirations. Do not have a formal altar only. 
When you pray, be true. You may sometimes pray 
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in silence. Wherever you pray your altar is. Yet 
do not allow the general to overrule and extinguish 
the particular. Many men say that all their money 
ought to be God's, and therefore they will not give 
a proportion of it. Do they in very deed give God 
all? Some persons say, “All our time ought to be 
God’s—why have one day in the week?” I answer, 
If you cannot give one day in the week, you will 
never give seven. We know what you are going to 
do with the whole when we know what you are doing 
with the part. He that is faithful in little will be 
faithful also in much. There is such a way of 
keeping the Sabbath day that the influence will go 
down all the valley of the week and fertilise it as 
with streams that come from heaven. There are 
those who say, The whole earth is consecrated, then 
why have your places of worship? Precisely for the 
same reason: He that is faithful in little will be 
faithful in much. If a man cannot have religion in 
his own house, he will never have it in the church; 
if he cannot have it in the church, he will never 
have it in the whole vastness of the world. We 
must be tested where we can be measured; we 
cannot be acquitted at the bar of vague generalities ; 
we must tell what we do in detail. God judges 
actions one by one. 


A beautiful idea is this, that places are known 
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by their altars. Ramah and altar seem to be terms 
inseparable in the thought and expression of Samuel. 
In some places we have memorials we would not 
obliterate ; we look for them whenever we go back 
to the well-known place. As a boy, I had a little 
declivity in a green field where I used to pray 
between the mid-day breaking-up of the school and 
its reassembling. I know exactly where it is: a 
little hollow in a field, and a high green hedge round 
about it; and I can see the boy now, going in 
blossoming time between twelve and one, and bend- 
ing down behind all the April snow, that he might 
get hold of heaven. Have your holy places; have 
your sacred corners in the house. ‘Thou, when 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly.” None shall be able to stand 
against thee; they shail rush upon thee like violent 
oxen, but their horns shall be broken, their heads 
shall fall down in pitiable weakness, Live in God. 
“Commit thy way unto the Lord, and He shall 
bring it to pass.” Not to-day or to-morrow, but on 
the third day thou shalt be crowned with triumphs. 
“ Gad, a troop shall overcome him: but he shall over- 
come at the last.” Until “the last,” judge no man, 


Periods, as well as places, ought to be known by 
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altars. Think of beginning your business with 
prayer. The shop you open is a very small place, 
but you could not open it with any good to your 
own soul, with any hope of getting on in the world, 
unless you first have an interview with God. You 
will remember that little shop all the days of your 
life. You had not yet begun business; you had 
made all arrangements; the business proper was 
begun in the morning, but you said in your dear 
young heart, Before opening the door, I will talk 
a few moments with God. When you did s0, it was 
impossible for you to keep false weights; the God 
of justice and the scale of iniquity could not live or 
exist, or be in any fashion or form under the same 
roof. When you consecrated your place of business, 
you drove out of it the evil spirit of injustice, oppres- 
sion, and sharp practice. There is a cleverness that 
can only commit suicide; it is sharpness, not genius, 
Avoid it as you would avoid an enemy. And others 
remember their beginning of housekeeping, and 
how the first guest they had in the house was God ° 
Himself. The house was not much to look at; you 
will think of it with smiles some day. You thought 
it was a fine-looking door, and you measured for 
every little piece of furniture as if you were doing 
the most dainty work in the world; when you got 
everything put into its place, you thought there 
never was such a house on the face of the whole 
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earth. Nor was there, to you. To you, it was your 
house. And woe betide the man who thinks evil of 
his own home. When you get on in the world, and 
get up to two thousand pounds a year, you will be 
ashamed of the poor carpet. You persuaded your- 
self at the time that if it was not Brussels, it was 
very like it, and many persons wouldn’t know that 
it was not. And the poor little pieces of furniture 
you will, I hope, not sell, but give away to some . 
other boy who is going to begin his tent-life in the 
world. But you consecrated the house, and it shone 
again. Hverything about the house, bird and cat 
and dog, was the better for that prayer; and the 
fire crackled with a merrier noise after that homage 
rendered to the Father. Remember all these altars, 
places of consecration, hours of aspiration, so that 
when you come to be an old man, you will have 
pictures on which the eyes will rest with satis- 
faction, thankfulness, and delight. What are we 
building? Every man is building something. Are 
you building a fool’s house on the fool’s founda- 
tions? or are you building the wise man’s house on 
the wise man’s rock? These are the questions with 
which a man should perforate his very heart, and 
he should insist upon that heart telling him the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 








UNSCRUPULOUS PoLicy. 


JEZEBEL said, “I will give thee the vineyard of 
Naboth the Jezreelite” (1 Kings xxi. 7). So long 
as there is one little spark of conscience left, the 
way of wickedness is by so much difficult and dis- 
tasteful. We must first drown the very last spark 
of moral consciousness, before we can begin to build 
with fire-bricks all the hell we have time to build. 
Ahab was not a man of great moral fame; still, he 
had a lingering conscience. There was something 
of the merchant in that king; he thought to pro- 
ceed by way of equivalents. His proposition on the 
face of it was not unreasonable, and certainly, in the 
tone of it, it was not aggressive. Wherein, then, 
was it wrong? ‘That is the very thing we cannot 
drive into the heads of the people. We think that 
if an equivalent is proposed, and if the tone be 
gracious and courteous, there can be no possible 
wrong in any proposition that is made. Criticism 
will not go far enough down in its moral inquiries. 
If criticism went to the proper depth, it would find 
that there are some things for which there is no 


equivalent. When we can drive our judgment off 
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the mere process of details, and fix it upon eternal 
quantities and principles, we shall come to sound 
and enduring conclusions. Some things are not in 
the market. That is the one simple point that is 
forgotten. A man is not at liberty to sell himself. 
His rights do not extend to that wantonness of 
liberty, falsely so called. Blessed be heaven, there 
are some things we must not part with for moun- 
tains of gold, for Alps on Alps of diamonds. That 
is the security of society. Society must, of course, 
have a large market-place; society must do business, 
or it will die. Society is apt to think that it was 
made for bartering, and for tare and tret, and bills 
and parcels. Society finds enjoyment all the year 
round in the first four rules of arithmetic. That is 
quite legitimate. Without such activity we should 
stagnate in many departments of life. But we must 
not allow the market-place to elbow out the Church. 
The Church must always be making encroachments 
upon the market-place. There are some things then 
which are not in the market, which are not to be 
sold, which are not to be valued and appraised and 
realised in gold. What is a man profited, if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul? The fool 
has paid too much for the bargain, and when he 
would handle his bargain he finds that his hands are 
cut off and he cannot take up the very inheritance 
for which he paid his manhood. 
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Ahab had a little conscience left ; Jezebel, his wife, 
had none, and therefore she could move more easily. 
Vice has less difficulty than virtue. Vice has no law, 
no idea of equivalents, no conception of discipline, 
of righteousness. Vice can tell lies. So long as a 
man can tell lies, there is no need why he should not 
be fluent. It is truth that punctuates our speech with 
commas and semicolons and colons, and full stops 
so that we cannot go any further, though men are 
waiting for a continuation of our speech. Vice can 
stoop under any gateway, vice can squeeze through 
any hole; vice can look at you after a sufficiency of 
habitude, and tell you lies as if they were truths; 
nay, more, and bad as perdition, vice can persuade 
itself it is better than virtue. Nor is this always 
done rudely and vulgarly. There is a refinement 
of vice; there is a subtlety of iniquity, so that men 
can do things and plan and scheme things which | 
shall leave no trace upon them of violence, no 
evidence of turpitude; the movement shall be in 
silence, but with fatal effectiveness. Vice does 
succeed. Jezebel said to Ahab, “ Arise, take posses- 
sion of the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite, which 
he refused to give thee for money: for Naboth is 
not alive, but dead.” Raise a monument to Vice ; 
write its epitaph in classic speech: who can bring 
together words sonorous enough to memorialise the 
triumph of Vice in high places ? 
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If we ended with the fifteenth verse of this 
chapter (1 Kings xxi.), we should say there is no 
Providence, there is no God; the righteous are 
worse off than the unrighteous; he who can tell lies 
and sell away his father’s inheritance has an easier 
time of it than the fool who obeys discipline and 
keeps commandments. Vice does get vineyards; 
vice has piles of money. Vice enjoys its Christmas 
reading, which is confined to the pass-book. Vice 
has its day. But there is a to-morrow, account for 
it as we may; we may be atheists if we please in 
this matter. There is an avenging, there is a re- 
taliatory spirit in the air. Men hunger for things, 
get them, have them in their very hands, lift them 
to their very lips, and then they drop out of the 
fingers unappropriated, unenjoyed. Vice cannot 
permanently succeed; for then a crooked wall might 
be built to heaven, and the earth would take no 
notice of it. The earth casts out everything that 
is crooked that was intended to make an impression 
on society as being straight and right. Vice, there- 
fore, cannot permanently succeed :—“ And of Jezebel 
also spake the Lord, saying, The dogs [poor fools! 
knowing no better] shall eat Jezebel [the indiges- 
tible] by the wall of Jezreel.” I will make the 
wolf-dog so hungry that he will even eat Jezebel. 
The triumphing of the wicked is short. We have 
all experienced the operation of this law of retalia- 
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tion. If we have not yet come fully upon it, we 
shall come fully upon it to-morrow. It is impossible 
for us to hold anything falsely and to hold it endur- 
ingly. The claim is reclaimed and restored. If it 
be not taken back in exact kind, it is taken back 
in some other way; it is taken back in health, in 
reason; it is taken back by the infliction of social 
suspicion, by the incoming and application of con- 
temptuous distrust, by a sense of forsakenness and 
utter isolation, so that we have no company but our 
gold, and that soon becomes monotonous. 


How did all this incident arise? Out of what 
may seem a very natural desire. We have to be 
very careful of these natural desires, or they will 
overpower us. Every natural desire should be under 
the rule of conscience, or it will become a despotism, 
and we shall be overwhelmed by that which is 
primarily intended to be right and useful. The 
sweetest wine makes the sourest vinegar. Ahab 
would have the vineyard that he might make “a 
garden of herbs,” and he would have it because it 
was near unto his house. There is always something 
more that we want. Until we get that plus quantity 
we are not quite happy. So long as there is one man 
in our way, in the way of our ambition, we cannot 
really enjoy the very riches we have, The million 
is useless because there is one odd sovereign more 
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that we might have. It is recorded that when 
Alexander was master of the world he was filled 
with distress. On what account, do you suppose? 
Because he could not get ivy to grow in his gardens 
at Babylon. It is always that lacking quantity that 
stings us. Alexander, thou hast acres of garden 
ground. He says, “I know it; but I want ivy, 
such as I have seen in other countries, wherewith 
to festoon these walls and trees, and until I can get 
ivy, all the acres of garden-land are comparatively 
barren and worthless to me.” You want your 
neighbour’s business; then you will be happy. That 
is the mistake you make, because there is a neigh- 
bour on the other side; and when you have taken 
from him his little business, there is a neighbour 
behind you and another in front of you. Who art 
thou to swallow up little struggling faithful lives 
without caring what becomes of the fatherly in- 
heritances of other men? You cannot replace some 
things. Ahab would have replaced the vineyard of 
Naboth with “a better vineyard,” but then his 
fathers had never seen that better vineyard; it 
lacked the music, the joy, the brightness of associa- 
tion. There is wizardry in reminiscence. History 
should not be lost upon us. The relic which your 
forefathers handled should be kept not so much 
for its own sake,—the value of it in pounds may be 
small,—but because it connects you with an honoured 
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and almost immemorial history. This is the basis, 
and this the explanation of the true conservatism. 
A country ought not to dig up its own roots easily. 
When, however, it is proved that the roots bring 
forth nothing but mischief, then it should set wpon 
them with implements of iron, tear them up, and 
make a bonfire of them in the face of the sun. 
Understand that there is an historical trusteeship 
of property. Understand that there is a hereditary 
succession, associated not only with market prices, 
but with moral disposition and responsibility. The 
money which you hold was earned by honest hands ; 
you must not therefore use it for dishonest purposes. 
The money that was earned was earned in connection _ 
with the love of certain great principles; you have 
no right to prostitute it. It is yours legally, and the 
law cannot deprive you of it; but you ought not to 
be able to deprive yourself of it. It came through 
certain succession of character, principle, policy, and 
until you have proved these to be wrong, you should 
regard the money as your father’s vineyard. This 
matter of money must be more broadly interpreted. 
All little definitions must be abolished. The child 
is yours. Yes; but it is also ours. Every child 
belongs to the sum total of man, called Society. 
The money is yours. Yes; but before you can 
prostitute it, you must strip it of every holy remi- 
niscence, of every patriotic impulse and inspiration. 
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You must deplete it of every divine element, 
then go out and spend it on the devil’s counter. 
Naboth was right. He did not want a larger vine- 
yard. Blessed are they who consider the territorial 
inheritance to which they have a right better than 
the inheritance which is larger in acreage, but which 
is unblessed with moral and spiritual association. 
Beware of every success that has not behind it 
conscience and honour and justice. Every ill-gotten 
sovereign is a bad coin, though it be stamped with 
the heads of twenty queens; it may be written all 
over with the legend of the state, it is bad. Every 
little that a righteous man hath is a pile. The one 
loaf of honesty is more than the thousand loaves of 
felony. You cannot make the good man unhappy. 
It is a poor seat on which he sits, plain wood, but 
it is an honest chair: the velvet of dishonesty shall 
become fire. You cannot despoil the goodness that 
will not despoil itself. The water is wine if you 
drink it with a grateful heart. Do not let much 
desire more, in any sense that is selfish, ambitious, 
hurtful. On the other hand, let us pray that every 
man who can use ten more vineyards for the good 
of others may have them. The money of the world 
must be stored somewhere ; I would rather it were 
in the hands of benevolence than in the hands of 
malevolence, I would rather the good man were rich 
than the bad man. When a man is really good, he 
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is always richer than his gold; the manhood is in 
excess of the property. ‘A man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth.” A man does not even possess the things 
in any sense that gives them value until he possesses 
himself in Christ, realises that he was meant to be a 
citizen of heaven. Beware of unscrupulous policy. 
He that says, ‘I must have it,’ may be tempted to 
outreach the law of virtue and honesty. The old - 
maxim of Horace, “Have it: if possible, honestly ; 
if not, by whatever method, have it,” is not Chris- 
tian literature. It is not written in the New 
Testament. It is written somewhere and signed 


by Jezebel. 
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Turnes are all settled for us, if we had only the 
sense to penetrate the meaning of the arrangement. 
Phinehas’ wife named her child “I-chabod.” No 
other name could the poor dying woman give to her 
child. If she had given any other name, she would 
have mocked herself. The birth took place under 
distressing circumstances. Phinehas, the child’s 
father, was dead; Eli, the child’s grandfather, and 
her father-in-law, had fallen back from his seat and 
was killed by the bad news which the messenger 
brought him; the Philistines prevailed against Israel, 
and made havoc of the elect. 


Under such circumstances the ark of God was 
taken away; this child was born; his birth was 
his mother’s death. The women tried to cheer the . 
mother, saying, “Fear not; for thou hast born a 
son.” But she had no speech for them; she thought 
of greater things; her sky was full of calamity; the 
gathered thunders were gathered judgments. The 
child must be named; she said, “Call the child 
‘J-chabod,’ for the glory is departed from Israel.” 

159 
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Poor child! Some children are born apparently 
under cloudy heavens. When they open their young 
eyes, they see nothing but night. Who can account 
for this? Is there only one little world in which all 
this happens ?—or in the Father’s house are there 
many schools, many mansions, many fields upon which 
things will be set in new proportions and in new 
relations ?—and shall we require the whole universe 
of stars to explain this little spark of fire which 
we call the earth? It may be so; we shall want all 
things to explain one thing. ‘The tiniest flower that 
grows needs the whole solar system for its nurture 
—not directly, but indirectly, as constituting one 
ereat system of light and motion and protection and 
warmth. You could have no daisy in the hedgerow 
if you had not the whole solar system just as you 
find it. 


We need the solar system in a higher sense; that 
is, in a sense purely spiritual, to explain our griefs, 
our destinies, to tell us how it is that some men are 
born at midday and some men are born at midnight, 
and never see the sun in all his glory. Some of us 
came into the world under dark skies; the day 
before, all was light; the day of our birth was 
sudden night. You must estimate us accordingly. 
We must not be judged as if we were born on the 
lap of summer. When some of you first took note 
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of your father’s walls, there was not one little 
picture upon them; how can we blame you for not 
being lovers of art? When you went into the world 
to find it all sunshine, you found it all dead winter; 
you thought you were going to walk upon velvet, 
and you found yourself slipping upon ice. Are we 
the men to judge your bruises harshly, and say, 
Why did you not stand upright? Why did you not 
take care of yourselves? Poor young feet! you had 
no experience of the snow. You bought your edu- 
cation dearly. Some men have had no schoolmaster 
but experience. Others have been schoolmastered 
to death. They wanted Latin grammars, and had a 
dozen of them; they asked for French grammars, 
and the publishers were puzzled to find another, and 
another, and another. And some have had to gra- 
duate in sorrow. They are not, therefore, unlearned 
men. No man need now be unlearned. Business | 
is a teacher; the strife, the competition, the war 
of life is a great pedagogue. If you take things 
gloomily and resentfully, you will get nothing out 
of them; but if you say, “Mine was a rugged 
school; we breakfasted late, and had little to eat; 
we never dined at all fairly and roundly in a jocund 
way; it was all battle and strife, all cuffing and 
smiting, all birching and lynching; we got nothing 
that we did not take by sheer strength of arm,” 


you need not complain; you have graduated in the 
; L 
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greatest university of all. Let those mock who 
please; they are not great men who mock. What 
would they have been in your circumstances? Pos- 
sibly they might have gone down, they might have 
been crumpled up, they might have been extin- 
guished. Why, then, do you go over all their 
advantages and grumble? If you had eaten half 
their confectionery, you would have died of bilious- 
ness ten years ago. Things are not really so bad if 
you come to look at them, though they are bad in 
one sense, that they excite the kind of wonder which 
may easily degenerate into resentment, or fretful- 
ness, or discontent, that takes the pith out of a 
man’s muscle. It ought not to do so. After all, 
the emptiest world is not wholly vacant. Take a 
short scroll of paper, and write down your advan- 
tages, you whose name is I-chabod, you who came 
after the glory went, and you will need to sharpen 
your pencil before you finish your list; if you put 
down all your mercies, all your blessings, and com- 
forts, and inspirations, and delights, they will grow 
by being numbered. Take a census of your soul; 
put down everything under an oath to the spirit of 
truth. It may be that you will surprise yourself 
into hymns and psalms and hallelujahs of delight 
and thankfulness. 


Yet it is worth while to dwell upon the difference 
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of conditions under which men come into the world, 
that we may have a right standard of judgment. 
Here is a man all limb, strong, muscular, agile, and 
he has run twenty miles; here is a man lame from 
his mother’s womb, and by dint of sheer persever- 
ance he has struggled ten yards: who has run the 
most? Let God decide; God knows; God is Judge. 
Oh thou who hast outrun all other men, and got thy 
pockets lined with millions, learn not the bad lore of 
mockery. ‘The first shall be last, and the last shall be 
first. It may be found that he who struggled but his 
little tether of ten yards, who reached his circum- 
ference of action so soon, has outrun creatures whose 
running was flying. We want a nobler judgment of 
one another; we cannot have that nobler judgment 
unless we know all that lies behind. We cannot know 
all that lies behind; therefore be gentle, be noble. 
Some men suffer much on account of others, and 
suffer silently. Some men have had to get all their 
education under public gaze and criticism ; all their 
blunders have been seen, all their mistakes have been 
on the surface, and persons have therefore character- 
ised them as rude, rampant, unmanageable, imprac- 
ticable. You perhaps committed all your blunders 
under some measure of secrecy or concealment, and 
you got polished, and refined, and completed, as it 
were, out of the sight of men, so that when you did 
come within their vision they called you gentlemen. 
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It is easy to be hard: it is easy to crush. Know ye 
then that some men came into the world when the 
glory had gone. It was not even twilight—it was 
night sevenfold, the largest planet ashamed to look 
on such darkness. We expect great things from 
you who were born whilst the glory was there. You 
had the library, we came to its ashes; you had all 
the paintings, we had nothing but the scorched 
frames; you had all the elegance, we had all the 
roughness. You will treat us well, you will be 
gentlemen, you will show us the advantages of 
refinement; you will not be found among the mock- 
ing and the scorning, but among those who wonder ~ 
at the providence of God, and bless the hand that 
has guided even weakness into strength. There is 
no vulgarity so ghastly, so unpardonable, as that 
which mocks the roughness of those who never had 
any chance to be refined. 


This great principle of providence, by the action 
of which some men are born at mid-day and some 
at midnight, has a large and comforting application. 
Take it in the case of merchants. Some are born 
into very disastrous relations and circumstances. 
Some men are born into debt. Their inheritance is 
one of heavy responsibility ; they are handicapped 
from the very beginning. They have no control 
over it. Shall we add to their distress the pain of 
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our taunting? They came into a business that was 
dilapidated ; the deceased leader concealed things, 
made a fair show before society, got credit for being 
more than he was. Some of you have had to work 
behind rotten walls, and that you have done any- 
thing at all is wonderful. Take heart! You may 
yet surprise those who thought there was nothing 
in you. You have something to do, and something 
to do should be a continual inspiration. See what 
you have to repair; see what leeway you have to 
make up. You are not working for one man, 
yourself, but you are working for generations gone, 
mayhap to redeem their reputation, certainly to 
overget the difficulties in which their career of un- 
reasonableness or extravagance may have landed 
you. We must not have business men roughly 
judged ; we cannot always tell what is behind. If 
they could tell us all, we would sympathise with — 
them, and be their true-hearted friends evermore; 
but they cannot tell us all. What, then, is to be our 
relation to them? A relation of trust, of honour, 
of sunshine, of encouragement. Men are not bound 
to tell all their circumstances ; men are not bound 
to hold a bankruptcy-court on the thoroughfare. 
Let us hope that they are struggling like brave men ; 
let us hope that it is a case of honesty against diffi- 
culty: and God save honesty! That is the Christian 
tone; that is the Divine temper. 
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Take it in the case of education. Some men can 
learn everything in no time. There are men with 
whom I would on no account compete in anything 
unless I had a seven years’ start. Is it a language 
we are going to learn? then I must begin seven 
years before my competitor does, because when he 
comes along he drinks it up, and he is talking in 
the language whilst I am wrestling with the declen- 
sions. He has the swift mind, I have the slow brain ; 
we may both be honest students. Why should I envy 
him? The time I spend in envy I should spend in 
grammar; it were better providence, it were cleaner 
and happier economy. Yet these things must be 
recognised. Some boys have brought home a wheel- 
barrowful of prizes, and have never been heard of 
more. Some boys have come home, so that they 
could not even look at their own mother for a kind 
of wordless shame; but they have had stuff in them, 
there has been pith in them, but not of that parti- 
cular kind, and in fifteen or twenty years they have 
risen to massive strength. Let us have no harum- 
scarum judgments. When we cannot understand, 
let us be silent ; where we meet with honest, simple, 
modest discouragement and self-disheartening, let 
us speak a word of cheer; when we meet I-chabod, 
say to him, The name was once right, but it shall 
be changed, for the glory shall return. Watchman, 
what of the night? Hear him; he saith to the 
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willing winds, flying to bear us the happy news, 
The morning cometh! the east is a flame of light ! 


Take it in the case of the ministry of the Gospel. 
Some places are not to be worked; it were much 
better to close them, or to introduce into them a 
kind of ministry suited to the particular conditions of 
the locality. The great obstructives in the Christian 
ministry are the men who remember what the Church 
was fifty years ago. Would heaven they could fall 
asleep! Their silence would be their best eloquence. 
What they say about fifty years ago is perfectly 
right; but we are not living fifty years ago, we 
are living now. All things have changed: distance 
has changed, business has changed, ideas of home 
and school have changed, and we must change 
with them and master them by readaptations, or we 
shall go down in this struggle. What a pity some 
of us ever had, in any ecclesiastical sense, those dear 
old shadows and memories called “the fathers!” | 
I am sure that these modest and venerable gentle- 
men never meant to project themselves a century 
beyond their own day, and govern the thinking 
of fresher minds. Let us respect the dead. Why 
make an amateur resurrection, and bring all the 
departed back again to tell us in the nineteenth 
century what they did in the seventeenth? Because 
they did in the seventeenth century what they did 
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is a proof that if they lived in the nineteenth they 
would be the leading reformers of their time. We 
honour the reformers by doing the work of reform. 
There are some circumstances in which it is pleasant 
to work. It is impossible to keep some churches 
empty. The locality is suffering from congestion 
of population ; open what you please, and put into 
it what you please, there will instantaneously be the 
most marked success. I do not call it success,— 
I call it failure. He would be a successful preacher 
who built a church on Salisbury Plain and filled it. 
Even these miracles can be wrought by the omni- 
potence of God, and by the almightiness of faith, 
and by the invincibleness of love. 


Look how this principle applies also to psycho- 
logical constitution and to physical constitution. 
We are not ail born under the same bodily condi- 
tions. One man carries a burning hell within him, 
and Niagara could not quench one little spark of 
that infinite conflagration. He did not choose it, 
he did not fix the temperature of his own blood ; 
verily, in his case, he was ruined by the fathers! 
Take care what you are doing, because your children 
will re-live you. Never do anything mean in their 
presence, because that will take away some part of 
your manhood; be great, noble, generous, sympa- 
thetic, firm as truth, tender as love, then the boy 
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may have some chance in the world. Nor am I 
anxious to blame parents for the prodigals for which 
they may be responsible as to birth. But prodigals 
may only be such for a time. The prodigal whom 
we know best in sacred history came home again. 
Think of that and be cheered. Sometimes a mother 
has come to me and said, What shall I do? he has 
had seven chances, and he seems as far off as ever; 
what shall I do? Give him seven more. But it is 
very hard. So it is, but God has had a hard 
time with you. Not in the same way; you never 
drank, you never got into debt, you were never 
criminally prosecuted, but you have troubled the 
heavens. There has been a spiritual ugliness about 
you that God could never commend. Think of your 
case, varied by incident, but perhaps not varied in 
the substance of its meaning. Shall I shut the 
door upon him, and bolt it and lock it? Yes, 
when God shuts the door upon you, and bolts it 
and locks it; not until then. That prodigal may 
be the brightest jewel in your crown; he may be 
the song of the household yet; say I will never 
give up ; I cannot force him home again, but I can 
leave the door ajar. 


What, then, is to be done in this rickety, crazy 
world, so mad, so tumultuous, so vexatious in its 
moral mysteries? This brings us right away to 
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Bethlehem, to Calvary, to the Christ. I grow in 
the conviction that nothing can reconcile all mys- 
teries and contradictions, and illuminate all per- 
plexing darkness, but the light which streams from 
the priesthood of Him whom I worship as God the 
Son. He keeps the world alive; inquire more 
deeply into that suggestion, and find how large and 
true it is. Christ is the life of the world and the 
light of the world, and though He be statistically 
reg He is influentially supreme. 


We cannot all be great, but we can all be good. 
We may have to bear unhappy names down to the 
day of our death, but the blame is not ours. Our 
mothers were sad at heart when they bare us; the 
glory had gone, the sky was black, and they gave 
us names that have been a life-long burden to us. 
We may change the meaning of the name; we may 
make it a new name by a new service. Young man, 
thy mother named thee not to burden thy little life, 
but to mark a point in history. Let it be a turning- 
point ; thy mother will be well content to be thus 
rebuked. It will take nothing from her smile in 
heaven to know that her I-chabod has seen the 
glory return. Let us all do what we can to bring 
the lost morning back into the melancholy heavens. 


THe Errect oF ENVIRONMENT. 
“ The Man’s Mad.” 


“THE man’s mad,” of course, when he sees things 
that I do not see, and uses words which I have 
never heard before; there can be no doubt that “the 
man’s mad.” We first despise commonplace, then we 
make an idol of it. So long as a man is common- 
place we are impatient with him; the moment he 
becomes original we distrust him. How mad a man 
I must be when I lay down the proposition that it 
ought to be possible for men and nations so to act 
as never to make any mistake in conducting the 
practical affairs of life! The proposition must be 
taken with an obvious context. What that context 
is I shall try to explain. 


There are certain domains of inquiry that are 
forbidden to believers in the Bible, and to such 
believers only will my argument be addressed. We 
must be limited by practical necessity; in other 
words, not our speculation, but our judgment must 


fix the boundaries. For example, is it good for us 
17t 
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that we should know this thing? Is it for the 
general advantage of the world? Will the know- 
ledge of it minister to utility or only to vanity? 
All mere prying, all light-minded inquisitiveness, 
must be condemned or mortified. 


This reservation creates a clear space for our 
real necessities; how many and urgent they are we 
all know. To such necessities alone does my pro- 
position apply. Respecting them I reaffirm that we 
may be so guided as never to make a mistake as 
to their useful and happy treatment. We should 
be careful lest we have a large Bible for quotation, 
and a.very small one for practice. We profess to 
believe the text, ‘In all thy ways acknowledge 
Him, and He will direct thy paths,” but as a matter 
of fact do we believe it? Do we consult God in any 
but a very general way? Do we not often go to 
Him after we have made up our mind? If this one 
text is true, no other is needed. Here isa text which 
can be proved or disproved—a text that need not 
remain among the uncertainties. With my whole 
heart I believe this text, and I have never known it 
fail. I have acted upon it when the answer has 
gone absolutely against my inclination, when the 
way seemed clear in the other direction, and when I 
have had to give up the most tempting prospects. 
Yet the text has vindicated itself. My loss has been 
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my gain. If we do not test the text in this spirit, 
we cannot test it at all. The text is everything, 
or it is nothing. It is not to be trifled with, taken 
up and laid down, partly believed and partly dis- 
trusted, admired as poetry and neglected as discipline. 
“Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 


We can only test the doctrine under very definite 
conditions. Nothing must be done in vain-minded- 
ness. The slightest taint of mere fortune-telling 
will vitiate and nullify the whole process. When 
men promise themselves that they will “be as 
gods,” it is the devil that speaks in them, and tells 
them his one poor lie. They are not prompted by 
necessity, but by ambition, and ambition in such 
cases means death. 


The purpose being right, the body must be under 
healthy discipline. Many a prayer is lost in the 
swamp of a foul body. Let no man imagine that 
‘he can suddenly turn aside from self-indulgence, 
and with the lips of a debauchee ask Heaven to 
direct him how to invest his money. For such a 
man there is no heaven. On the other hand, I 
am not supposing that perfectness is possible—the 
body will never be pre-resurrectionally perfect. The 
difference is between the man who wallows in sin 
and the man who struggles against it. The latter 
has heaven on his side. 
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There is a third condition difficult to define—a 
condition of rightness or harmony with the move- 
ment of nature; a realised kinship with the whole 
environment; the sensitiveness of membership in 
a stupendous and intricate economy. All this con- 
sciousness is but another name for a larger and 
truer conscience—the conscience that declines a 
personal advantage at the expense of a general loss 
to others. The prayer which I offer is to this effect: 
“Lord, I want to do this; it would gratify me to 
do it; my poor reason sees no objection to it; but, 
without Thee, I will not touch it; now show me Thy 
way ”—that is my little prayer spoken at the Cross. 
Often the answer is what I do not want it to be, 
but I accept the agony as a pledge that the joy 
is coming. 


What the sign is between God and the heart, 
every man must determine for himself. A sweet 
and secret confidence must subsist between the two. 
I love to steal away to God and tell Him all I want. 
I come back a man. My disappointment is not 
without a sweetness. The grave of my prayer is 
the garden of my faith. 


Does the process never fail? Never. God cannot 
lie. Sometimes I am so self-willed that I am over- 
borne, and cannot avail myself of the process. That 
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is the hour and the power of darkness. Sometimes 
the heavens and the earth will not help me. The 
stars will not come my way. I am then an outcast 
and an alien. But the hindrance is physical. I 
have been wounding my body, interfering with its 
functions, neglecting its ablutions; or I have made 
room for a burning and guilty thought in my brain, 
and that has poisoned all the rills of life. Thus 
the body avenges itself upon the soul. Thus the 
astronomic union is broken, and for the moment 
I am no longer counted in the universe. There is 
no census of the dead. I know that our graves are 
swung around the sun as well as our homes, yet they 
are not warmed by his smile. 


To be right with our environment, what is it but 
to be in conscious or unconscious sympathy with the 
angels that gather round us for vigilance and service ? 
They are invisible. So isthe air. But we feel the 
air. Yes, and we may feel the angels, too. I often 
see my angel-friends—outlines of faces, solemn, but 
with fulness of joy. Visions of this kind make life 
large, and elevate all other nature into noble sym- 
bolism. Such visions we applaud with tears, happy 
tears, cleansing tears, dew distilled in heaven. 


A word of caution. No man can adopt this sacred 
masonry as a pastime or a trick. Nor can any man 
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calculate it as a factor in the mystery of chances. 
Nor is it to be classified under any aspect of prog- 
nostication. It is fellowship—it is almost identity 
with God. Here I find the ultimate meaning of 
clairvoyance, hypnotism, spiritualism, and even of 
the rudest forms of estimating probabilities or laying 
stakes upon events. Gambling is a disennobled 
virtue. It has its own blurred and depleted Bible 
of Providence. It testifies to a ghostly element in 
life. It would seem as if by some law man is forced 
to have commerce with spiritual agencies. I have 
never despised what is called spiritualism, notwith- 
standing the knaveries and impostures of every 
name and degree which have brought discredit upon 
the whole range of its pretensions. It pointed to- 
ward something better than itself. It appealed to 
an instinct which external civilisation has never 
satisfied. But for this inborn something on which 
to work, spiritualism could not have lived a single 
day, so vulgar and preposterous have been its 
pretensions. 


Looking over what I have thus written, it occurs 
to me that at all its main points it can be supported 
by Biblical testimony. “Shall I withhold from 
Abraham the thing which I do?” ‘Then there 
must have been some way of communicating it. 
“The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
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Him.” Then it must have been made known. “In 
all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He will direct 
thy paths.” Then the direction must be made 
definitely certain, and not be left in vagueness. “I 
will hear what God the Lord will say.” Then we 
must have something more than mere impression— 
the voice must be distinct and unmistakable. “ Ask, 
and ye shall receive,”—how? “Thy Father which 
seeth in secret will reward thee openly.” If any 
man lack wisdom, let him ask of God. Our asking 
must be sanctioned by reason. I have no right to ask 
how long the earth will continue; nor have I a right 
to ask for answers which will give me an advantage 
over other men. I have no right to pry into the 
future for vain or selfish reasons. But I may take 
all my perplexities to God, and have them set in 
order. I can ask God how to use my money, how 
to treat opportunities, how to trust the men who 
seek my confidence, how to guidé my daily course. 
I can enlarge the whole ground of inquiry, and ask 
questions regarding the policy of nations, the issues 
of statesmanship, and the significance of portentous 
events—to all these inquiries I can (the context as 
already explained being right) have immediate and 
decisive answers, answers on which I could risk my 


eternal destiny. 


You will ask me whether every man can do this? 
M 
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I do not know. Possibly not. Certainly no man 
can do it without faith, and faith is the gift of God. 
‘Be it unto thee according to thy faith” is Christ’s 
law of communication. To faith all things are 
possible. If ye had faith as a grain of mustard-seed 
ye could remove mountains, is distinctly the teaching 
of Christ. Yet we will not seize our inheritance and 
rule according to the measure of our sovereignty. © 
We hesitate, and tremble, and perish. We do not 
take Christ at His word. We turn that word into 
poetry, symbolism, and film, rather than into the 
nutritious bread by which our souls are to be 
sustained. 


THE RELIGIOUS USES OF HARDSHIP. 





THE Reticious Uses oF Harpsuip. 
‘*« And they were to prove Israel by them.”—Jupars ili. 4. 


Iy the previous chapter the Lord says, “TI also will 
not henceforth drive out any from before them of 
the nations that Joshua left when he died: that 
through them I may prove Israel.” The Lord did 
not drive out the nations hastily; He kept the 
heathen to be the schoolmasters of Israel; He kept 
the heathen to be the tormentors of His people— 
thorns and goads by which their temper and their 
general quality might be tested. The enemies did 
not. know what they were doing. The enemy took 
a short view of the whole situation. He was but a 
warrior; he was but contending for his own free- 
hold; he was but a patriot, according to his own 
conception of patriotism; he insisted upon keeping 
his own foot upon his own ground; so, whether men 
were good, bad, or indifferent, he would have none 
of them in his land. That is the Pagan view of life. 
The Divine view is that the Pagan is kept in order 
to teach the man who ought to be no Pagan, but a 
real, simple-hearted, honest believer in God. The 
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Pagan was a rod in the hands of the living God. 
Israel took a fretful view of the circumstance; Israel 
repined and moaned, and was chafed in spirit. He 
did not know all the case. What man amongst us 
knows what the Lord is doing with him and for him ? 
The spring is hidden in the clouds which darken the 
heavens; presently it will come down upon us in 
the form of rain, then we shall begin to see why the 
clouds were darkening the sky. Do you know what 
your enemies live for? They live to keep you right. 
Do you know why the thorns grow? That you may 
be pricked, to teach you good manners, excellent 
behaviour, careful, circumspect conduct. All things 
are for your sakes. Why are the rocks in the 
ground so that the plough cannot make a straight 
furrow? For your education. Why can I not 
have everything my own way? Because it would 
be bad for me if I could. Why so many opponents, 
enemies, antagonists, rivals? Simply that I may 
be educated to the highest point of refinement, and 
be presented at the last a perfect man in Christ 
Jesus, the old Adam dead, the new man fashioned 
in the figure, and beautiful with the loveliness of 
the second Adam. That is all. Why did not the 
Lord drive out all these nations? Why the ‘five 
lords of the Philistines, and all the Canaanites, and 
the Sidonians, and the Hivites that dwell in mount 
Lebanon?” Why all the Pagan host? Simply, I 
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repeat, to keep Israel right. We must not have too 
much heaven upon the earth. We need all the 
rocks and all the thorns, and all the east winds that 
ever blew. We think not; we think we could live 
better in the south-west wind, and do better without 
the stony places in the field; we think all men 
should be our friends. But what right have we 
to think, beyond a given point, so near, so small? 
When we have exercised our right of thinking up 
to the prescribed point, we shall say, We stop here ; 
we thought it would have been otherwise, but God’s 
good will be done. You are not to fight for fighting’s 
sake; you are not to fight that you may win; you 
are to fight that you may be educated; contention 
should mean elevation, refinement, self-restraint, 
godliness. All controversy is from below that does 
not help a man when the storm has gone to praise 
God more profoundly and sing more lovingly. 


What the Lord did in the case of Israel He is 
doing in our case every day. Look what hardships 
are yours. Nothing goes right five days in the week. 
You put things down expecting to find them where 
you left them, and when you return, they have all 
disappeared, and not a soul knows where they have 
been taken to. It is for your sake. You were 
going to make too much of them; you were going 
to write down that lead was iron, and iron was silver, 
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and silver was gold; you were reckoning along the 
wrong line altogether, so God came and took away 
all that you had left, and your fortune became 
emptiness. You can take one of two views of such 
instances. You can say, This is mishap, this is 
accident, this is chance; it has so fallen out; I 
cannot account for it. Or you can say, Behind 
all this difficulty and loss and hardship there is a 
meaning. The Lord reigneth. The sparrows He 
watches; the hairs upon the head He counts; the 
steps of the good man He orders; therefore behind 
all this prostration of purpose and adaptation there 
must be some good reason. What is it? Where 
you cannot explain, you can pray; where you cannot 
illuminate the mystery, you can sit still or stand 
still and quietly wait. You can search your heart 
as with the candle of the Lord. In that heart you 
will find all the reason if you really want to find it. 
There is the case of the prodigal. Why should my 
son, say you, be the plague of my life? He is 
breaking my heart, breaking his mother’s heart, 
turning our bread into bitterness. What is the 
meaning of this? Surely Iam not to blame! You 
are more, perhaps, than you think. That son may 
be in some respects keeping you right, educating 
you, teaching you how to pray. You have been very 
rough with other people’s sons; you could see them 
condemned and never shed a tear. The only way 
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in which God can get at you is through that boy of 
yours. When you prayed aforetime, your prayers 
were so stiff and hard. Not a tear in all the 
supplication—nothing but Pharisaic pomp and arti- 
ficiality ; but since your own heart has been grieved 
with a deeper grief, you have been taught how to 
pray. Now men love to hear you speak of heaven: 
the tone is so rich, so kind, so hopeful. You can 
take one of two views even of the prodigal. You 
can stand up and say, I have done no wrong; I 
cannot be held responsible for this evil conduct; I 
have taken the right course; I have done my duty. 
If ever you hear a man talk too much about having 
done his duty, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 
You done your duty! Why, you are claiming to be 
almost a god. Or you can say, I must have been 
wrong, perhaps, without knowing it altogether, 
perhaps in a larger degree than I have ever 
suspected; let me recall my life, and settle accounts 
with my own conscience. God may be thus training 
both of us. God will not take a prodigal and make 
educative use of him, and then throw him away. 
I cannot think that God can so use the meanest of 
His creatures. To use him as an opponent that 
will bring you to prayer may itself be the beginning 
of a noble issue in his own case. I have seen a 
thousand prodigals come home; I have never known 
a Pharisee saved. Far be it from me to say that no 
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Pharisee has been broken down and received into 
the kingdom of God. I trust thousands have. I 
am only speaking within the limits of my own 
personal observation. By Pharisee I do not refer 
to office—I refer to character, and by character in 
this case I mean self-righteousness, self-idolatry, 
self-sufficiency. The self-sufficient man never can 
be saved. ‘To whom then will God look, and upon 
whom will He show mercy? To the broken in 
heart and the contrite, and to those who surrender 
themselves to Him, saying, “God be merciful to me 
a sinner!” The dew will fall upon him, and the 
anointing oil, and the enlightening sun of the glory, 
and all heaven will open for him. If we would be 
saved, it must be along such lines. We must 
accept providence as having meaning. To believe 
in providence, and to trust to chance, is the direst 
atheism. Your providence must not be in your 
creed,—it must be in your soul; you must live upon 
it as upon daily bread. 


God must be left to determine what tests are best 
for each man. What would be tests in one case 
might be no tests in another. The distribution of 
tests, therefore, must be left to the Most High and 
the All Good. Some men must be tried through 
business. Business is now fast becoming a game, 
and not a game of skill. You are opposed on every 
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hand. Business has now become a bloodless war. 
We fight with swords other than swords of steel. 
Every business man is exposed to the peril of be- 
coming a warrior, and having his own brother as 
his antagonist. Some men cannot succeed in busi- 
ness. _ Whilst they are servants, they do fairly well ; 
the moment they become masters, they make fools of 
themselves. They have not intellectual captaincy ; 
they have no commercial capacity ; they see a point, 
not a line; they are intense, not extensive, and 
therefore they have their little ups and downs which 
they call their fortunes and their misfortunes ; 
but they never grip life and hold it, and master 
it, and defy it. Is this a mere matter of chance? 
God tries men in various ways. Some men would 
be damned if they could double their business. 
They do not think so; they would not believe the 
audacious preacher who would teach such a doctrine ; 
but that is the fact. They can only be saved by 
being kept under given restraints. God knows 
exactly every shilling I can be trusted with: if with 
twenty, I have not twenty-one. I think I could do 
so much with the extra shilling, and God will not 
give it to me, and He will tell me in heaven why it 
was that my income was a pound and not a guinea. 
IT live now in God; the pound will go further than 
the guinea if I accept it in the right way ; the Lord 
knows that I cannot be trusted beyond a given 
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tether. Let my heart leap up and say, “ Father, fix 
the tether, and give me all the ground that is good 
for me, and may I make every inch of it praying 
ground.” 


Other men can only be tried and tested through 
the body. You must have that rheum, that sharp 
pain, that disabling agony. It is through the body 
that God finds the highway to your soul. He found 
the soul of the other man along the line of business. 
‘You have never had any trouble in that direction. 
You could lose, and not know it; you could gain, 
and be none the richer. Through your body, there- 
fore, God must find that recreant soul of yours. 
Take this view of your pain, your sleeplessness, your 
aching head, your general disability. Who knows 
but that God has left these hordes of the Philistines, 
and the Canaanites, and the Sidonians, and the 
Hivites—left them in your blood to make a man of 
you? You know how harsh you used to be. When 
your own apprentice fell ill, you treated him with 
suspicion and disbelief, and told him to get up and 
do his work if he would receive his rations. How 
now? Will you get up? Bestir yourself! The 
pain lies along the whole length of the sciatic nerve. 
Get up! You will be gentler now, kindlier; you will 
find your way to your purse when you see some fellow- 
cripple in greater pecuniary need than you are. 
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Some men are tried by rivalry. Their rivals will 
not die. You have said, Surely in another five 
' years that man will be dead and gone, whereas in 
another five years he is younger than ever. How 
-is this? You can take two views of it—one the 
atheistic, the other the theistic or providential. That 
man may be keeping you up to the mark. The 
cobwebs would be covering your business windows 
if he were not up earlier than you are, brightening 
his panes of glass. You owe that man a great deal ; 
you would have taken things very easily if he had 
not been there ; you have called him a kind of enemy 
—in reality he has been much of a friend. 


Others are tried by long waiting. Patience is 
almost murdered in the soul. The letter of release 
will come to-morrow, and to-morrow comes, but no 
letter. The heart that is hard towards you will be 
softened by its sunset, and then you will be relieved 
and blessed. Sunset comes, but no softening of the 
heart. It is now seven years you have been waiting 
for that particular event; you have almost calculated 
the hour of its consummation. ‘Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick.” You have almost given up. 
Blessed be God that “almost” stands between you 
and despair. Hold to it; you may yet be educated, 
refined, brought to loyalty, to obedience, and to 


prayer. 
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Thus we are brought back to consider the religious 
uses of hardship. Some of us have had so much 
difficulty. We have not one crumb of bread we 
have not fought for. Everything in the house we 
have taken at the spear-point. Some men seem to 
carry the hardships of ten lives. Will the severe 
hand never be taken off the bending neck? Will 
the yoke never be eased? Is it to be one continual 
goad and chafe down to the very end? How much 
of the blame is ours? Why do we not surrender, 
give in, and say, Galilean, thou hast conquered ; 
God of the worlds, Thou art mightier than I am; 
take my heart; it is broken, but Thou canst live 
in the crumbling fragments. All that is wanted 
on our part is our obedience to the infinite, the 
everlasting, the supreme, final Necessity. We prefer 
to substitute the grand evangelical terms, and say, 
The will of God, the redeeming sovereignty of Christ, 
the presence and rule, the inspiration and sustenance 
of God the Holy Ghost. Yet take which set of terms 
you please; begin your higher education where you 
like ; only do begin it. I would rather you worship 
a stone in the streets, than that you never worship 
at all, Reverence is elevating, veneration is the 
bloom of character, It is customary for men who 
laugh too easily—and therefore their laughter costs 
them nothing and is worth nothing—to regard with 
comic feeling the idea of some poor savage falling 
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down before a tree or star, or some little flower in the 
ground. They laugh the more when the poor savage 
worships some rude beast of the forest, and they 
laugh the more loudly when they are told that in 
some countries heathen men sell their gods for gold. 
That is what we are doing in all the thoroughfares 
of London every day in the week. The form is not 
so; but what of the spirit, what of the intent, what 
of the purpose of the heart? The man who is silent 
when he ought to speak for justice has sold what 
god he had. The man who will not encounter in- 
convenience and undergo sacrifice that he may 
proclaim the Christ to whom he nominally trusts, 
has sold that Christ, and is a baser Iscariot than 
Judas. It is easy to laugh at the heathen, to smile 
at the idea of their parting with their gods) We 
have sold God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost nearly every day of our conscious and 
responsible life. When we lied—do you remember ? 
When we told half the truth—you know the time. 
When we oppressed the weak—you can never forget 
the look of that man as he went down under your 
cruel pressure; you will see his eyes on your dying 
day. It was then that we sold the Trinity we sang 
to on the Sabbath preceding. 


Our hardships may become our blessings if we 
accept them in a religious spirit. I have to thank 
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God for every hardship I have undergone. They 
were terrible at the time; they have been in some 
degree sanctified; sometimes I can now pray; in 
some moments I can wrestle with God, and throw 
Him by His kind consent. Sometimes, indeed, I 
have wrestled with Him at daybreak, and although 
‘He has left His mark upon me, He has left His 
blessing in me, giving me larger name and larger 
power. I would undertake to say that if any man 
has accepted his hardships in the right spirit, he 
is the better for them—not always will the word 
“better” be defined in the same way, but in some 
way—in taking certain elements out of his dis- 
position, in putting certain other elements into his 
disposition, by rebuking his ambitions, by chasten- 
ing his presumption, by leading him to see that 
things are larger than he supposed them to be, and 
especially by making him quiet where once he was 
riotous in declamation. Never remark on any other 
man’s hardships so as to increase them. If you 
cannot relieve a man’s burdens, do not add to them. 
Do not remind him of things that will only depress 
his spirit. If you see a poor cripple on the road, 
do not laugh at his infirmity; it is enough for him 
to bear it without having added to it your neglect, 
contumely, and insult. If a man is poor, do not 
shake your purse in his eyes, unless you mean to 
share it with him, and even then the shaking may 
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be done without. “The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness.” You have your difficulties in business, 
at home, in the body, in commercial or scholastic 
rivalry and emulation; you have your difficulties 
of temper, and you know that many a time when 
you think you are going to smite and overthrow, 
you do but bruise your poor knuckles on the un- 
yielding rock. All men have their hardships; all 
men have their difficulties. Let us accept them 
in the right spirit; let us make as few difficulties 
as we can between one another, and when God 
uses us providentially for conflict and antagonism, 
let us believe that in the end the explanation will 
come like a rising light. Life is a plan, life is a 
school, life is a preparation. We are made by 
our enemies. Many of us could say, I should have 
failed through indolence if I had not been pricked 
and goaded by some rival—by some rival whom I 
hated at the time. One day that rival and I will 
shake hands and say it was all right, though we 
knew it not. 


Thus would I accept life. Jesus Christ would not 
have redeemed it with blood if it had been a thing 
superficial. The Christ would have been the gigantic 
mistake of eternity if life were a mere game of 
chance. If I would know what my life is and what 


it is worth, I will not consult some intellectual 
N 
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calculator to tell me the price in figures, I will look 
at the Christ of Christ and see in that Christ what 
every man is worth. If I get the right view, I will 
say I am not redeemed with corruptible things, as 
silver and gold, which could buy kings and thrones, 
crowns and palaces, but with the precious, the price- 
less blood of Christ. In that word “blood” find 
no coarseness—find life, agony, all. 
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JOHN RYLANDS: 
A PERSONAL SKETCH. 


JoHuN RyLANDS made his own way in the world with 
a success which culminated in a personalty getting 
well on towards three millions sterling. His name is 
to be perpetuated in Manchester by a memorial to 
be known as the John Rylands Library, a memorial 
which will probably represent an outlay of half a 
million, especially as nearly one-half of that sum has 
been paid for the purchase of the Althorp Library, 
which has been secured as the chief corner-stone of 
the Rylands’ monument. In the presence of figures 
which are almost astronomical, and in view of a 
memorial which will be one of the finest of the kind 
in the world, it may be interesting to run over a 
few particulars respecting a character of more than 
usual depth and force. Did the immense personalty 
represent the vulgarity of sordidness, or the energy 
of a statesman-like handling of commercial oppor- 


tunities ? 


If a preliminary question arise as to my title to 
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portray even an outline of such a personality, I 
can only reply that for eleven years Mr. and Mrs, 
Rylands were members of my Manchester congre- 
gation, and that for most of that period they were 
accompanied by Miss Tennant, a lady who will 
necessarily reappear in the sequel. I have happily 
no need to go upon mere hearsay, for, as pastor, 
friend, and guest, I knew Mr. Rylands most inti- 
mately, and often most sympathetically. On the 
Manchester Exchange, the last man to have been 
picked out as John Rylands would have been John 
Rylands himself. About the medium height, under 
rather than over, with the mere outline of a body, 
with .a face simple rather than plain, and with eyes 
absolutely destitute of fire when in repose, how could 
such a figure represent with adequate clearness 
the sum of three millions sterling? Nor was the 
explanation in a military and dominant voice. On 
the contrary, the voice in its ordinary tones was 
humble and deferential, without the faintest accent 
of authority or consciousness of the three millions 
sterling. In his own warehouse, also, Mr. Rylands 
would have been the last man to have been fixed 
upon as the owner and master. Many of the 
buyers had larger watch-chains. Several heads 
of departments outshone him in shirt-studs, as 
diamonds outshine pearl- buttons. And many a 
young clerk simply reduced him to humiliation in 
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the matter of conspicuous neckties. Yet there he 
was—the first to come, the last to go; simple, 
prompt, settling everything with a bare Yes and No. 
It was, indeed, often wonderful to notice how so 
vast a work could be done with words so few and 
simple. Words of one syllable often stood Mr. 
Rylands in good stead. He was his own partner. 
He took the chair, and carried all the resolutions 
without putting them. ‘The masterfulness was seen 
everywhere; the master nowhere. All the while 
the business was growing apace. To the warehouses 
in Manchester were added the factories at Wigan; 
to the factories were added collieries ; to Manchester 
was added London; and the great money-temple 
was built without thud of hammer or clink of trowel. 
No hatter knew that Rylands was a thousand richer. 
No goldsmith was aware that business was thriving 
in High Street. As the master played his summer 
evening game of bowls on the lawn of Longford | 
Hall, or his winter evening game of billiards, no 
guest was made aware that another fifty thousand 
had been lodged at the bank. The snugness of the 
method was part of the simplicity of the man. The 
word simplicity seems to fit Mr. Rylands better than 
any other. It certainly fitted his household life as I 
knew it twenty-five years ago. Probably his head 
gardener—he was then reported to have nineteen 
gardeners at Longford—kept a better table than 
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Mr. Rylands kept. The head gardener might not 
have the champagne, but Mr. Rylands had only one 
bottle of it, and that one bottle he kept on the floor 
at his right hand, some of his guests often wondering 
whether he had forgotten it was there. No man- 
servant was then seen at Longford Hall. Mr. Ry- 
lands needed no liquor-stand. Nor did Mr. Rylands 
require cigars and tapers. Nor did the millionaire 
train hounds and horses. As to his whole household 
life and management, it was rustic in its healthy 
simplicity. 


The simplicity of his life had its occasional draw- 
backs, not, indeed, very serious, yet not without 
comical significance. I well remember two public 
men dining with him, who really did know the 
difference between real champagne and even the 
best sorts of nettle beer. As they were both. 
eminent ministers, I will not credit them with a 
finer discrimination ; it is enough that their palates 
were not absolutely paralysed. Would they take 
sherry. Yes. Hach took a critical sip, and looked 
at the other. The look had meaning in it. Would 
they take claret? Yes. One mouthful was enough. 
Would they taste the Madeira? Thanks. No. 
They were not dyspeptic; they were only sensible. 
All wines were alike to the abstemious host. Had 
it been otherwise, the John Rylands’ Library might 
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never have been heard of. The world owes nothing 
to wine-bibbers. The two ministers have left 
nothing behind them; John Rylands has left an 
honoured name. Though John Rylands knew little 
about his wines, of which at one time he told me he 
had a hundred and twenty dozen in his cellar, yet 
he followed the detail of his household with amusing 
closeness. In walking round his Longford garden we 
came upon a book-keeper, from whom Mr. Rylands 
ascertained precisely how much garden stuff had 
been credited that morning to Mrs. Rylands. There 
was the account in black and white. Every cauli- 
flower was charged. Every melon was set down in 
silver. ‘This is the only way,” said the millionaire, 
“by which you can really tell whether a garden pays 
or not.” Out of such sentiment and practice came 
two issues of a remarkable character. One of them 
was an attempt to collect the hymnology of the 
world. I remember Mr. Rylands telling me that 
he had collected twenty thousand metrical pieces. 
The blank books into which the hymns were pasted 
became quite a little library. Hach series was in 
order, reference being simplified by copious indices. 
The other issue was more remarkable still. On one 
occasion Mr. Rylands said to me, “Just as I can tell 
almost at a glance how many pieces of cloth and how 
many yards of ribbon are in the warehouse, so I want 
to be able to show in the easiest possible way exactly 
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and completely what the Bible says upon any one of 
its own subjects.” This idea he carried out at great 
expense. His plan was to take the authorised version 
just as it stands, and number its paragraphs from 
one up to hundreds. The numbers were in large 
type. The margin of the Bible was very wide, and 
the numbers were set boldly upon it. He then 
published a book of subjects, such as Atonement, 
Baptism, Consecration, Festivals, Sacrifices, and the 
like, and under each of these subjects were printed 
all the numbers of paragraphs referring to it. By 
turning up these references the reader could at once 
see everything in the Bible upon any particular 
topic. This was a new form of a concordance of 
subjects, in contradistinction from a concordance of 
words. 


Issues of this nature clearly show that on the 
entire scale of his operations Mr. Rylands was 
systematic, comprehensive, and thorough. Of course 
the term comprehensive includes the element of 
largeness, yet in the case of Mr. Rylands the term 
largeness had special applications. For example, he 
never cared to subscribe to anything that was little 
or peddling. He seldom gave away silver. He 
probably never answered a begging letter, and many 
a time he brought upon himself the impromptu 
malediction of men begging for the removal of 
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chapel debts. If they had asked for twenty thousand 
pounds they might have got the money, whereas he 
was impatient with men who were collecting postage 
stamps and arranging for bazaars. Along this line 
many men do immense good, yet it was not the way 
which Mr. Rylands adopted. When a man’s ledger 
is written all over in four and five figures, it may be 
difficult for him at a moment’s notice to consider the 
exact value to some other man of three and nine- 
pence. In the matter of money Mr. Rylands did 
certainly talk in polysyllables. I well remember his 
late return to dinner at Longford Hall one night, 
when he excused his delay on the ground that in 
stock-taking they had been unable to make their 
figures come right until they discovered that they 
omitted one credit line of thirty thousand pounds. 
Such familiarity with astronomical finance made Mr. 
Rylands somewhat irritable with ecclesiastics who 
desired him to assist in getting up parochial illumi- 
nations or county bonfires. I remember dining one 
night in a semi-public way where the business was 
to create a large chapel-building fund. Man after 
man gaye in his name for athousand pounds. When 
it came to his turn, Mr. Rylands whispered to me, 
“T suppose I had better give fifteen hundred!” 
and for that amount he entered his name. He 
had no great heart in the matter; yet even Mr. 
Rylands, with all his characteristic individuality, 
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was not beyond the reach of kindly and useful 
rivalry. 


Mr. Rylands often treated men in a peculiar way. 
Peculiarity was, indeed, the prevailing characteristic 
of the man. I know more than one man whom 
he told how he was to fare when the will of the 
millionaire was read. ‘Between you and me and 
the post,” said he, in one memorable gloaming, “I 
will tell you what I mean to do.” It was a most 
benevolent and practical purpose, the disclosure 
of which would be honourable to his memory. 
Another instance of his method occurred in con- 
nection with the preparation of his Bible. One 
of the men to whom a large share of the work 
was assigned, discovered that the washing of the 
feet’ of saints was a Biblical duty and _ practice. 
He himself being far from the least of the saints, 
fell into the habit of having his own feet washed 
periodically by two or three deluded women whom 
he described as “sisters.” When Mr. Rylands heard 
of this, the missing fire came into his eyes, the 
missing tone into his voice, and Chadband fled away 
from his wrath. That impostor never reappeared in 
the Rylands scene. Any such action was unspeakably 
repugnant to Mr. Rylands, whose mind was singularly 
pure and elevated. A third instance will disclose 
another aspect of his way of estimating and treating 
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men, Walking with him through his warehouse 
one day, he suddenly stopped at a door, and before 
opening it said, ““I want you to take notice of the 
man in this room. ‘Tell me what you think of him.” 
I told him afterwards that the man did not at all 
impress me beyond the fact that his mouth seemed 
to be very loosely made. Mr. Rylands replied, ‘That 
man has a better knowledge of cotton-spinning than 
any man of my acquaintance. He has dined with 
princes and statesmen. I am now giving him a 
pound a week for pasting papers into a blank book. 
I would give him a thousand a year to begin 
to-morrow, if he could do one thing.” I wondered 
what that one thing was, and said so. Mr. Rylands 
quickly answered, “ Hold his tongue. If I were to 
take him into my confidence, and put him into the 
position in this concern for which he is qualified, in 
less than a month he would spend his evenings in a 
taproom, with a long clay pipe in his mouth, and 
tell everybody who came in what they were doing 
at Rylands’s.” So the flabby mouth accounted for 
the empty pocket, and doomed many aptitudes to 
wastefulness and disappointment. Mr. Rylands 
believed in the training which began at a very 
early period in life. In this direction he made a 
practical experiment with some fifty or sixty little 
orphan children. Not far from the Congregational 
chapel which he attended, there was a house which 
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was known in the neighbourhood as the Rylands’ 
Orphanage. I remember spending an afternoon 
there with Mr. Rylands, Mrs. Rylands, and Miss 
Tennant. The patrons and their dependants 
constituted for the time being one happy family. 
Miss Tennant took the lead in the simple engage- 
ments. She seemed to know all the children by 
name, and to be able to. make Mr. Rylands himself 
into a little child for the nonce. Without Miss 
Tennant that particular knife would have had no 
handle. I noticed how very wisely she adapted 
the very style of her dress to the simplicity of the 
occasion. Even in so small a matter she gave pro- 
mise of aptitudes yet to be remarkably developed. 
Mrs. Rylands probably saw nothing, but I will 
answer for it that not a child in all the little 
crowd escaped the attention of her husband. 


Beyond being a convinced Nonconformist, Mr. 
Rylands took very little interest in matters purely 
ecclesiastical. He distrusted all officialism and 
despised all ostentation. A strong Liberal in 
politics, his vestibule at Longford Hall used to 
be filled with busts and pictures of such men as 
Bright, Cobden, and George Thompson. As _ to 
churches of every name, he believed they must 
all be broken up, and that a natural process of 
rearrangement must bring into line and service 
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men whose souls were akin. For notional orthodoxy 
—that frightfullest bogey of all—Mr. Rylands cared 
nothing. To him it was so much superstition and 
vanity, and nothing more. He believed in living 
men rather than in timber creeds and wooden heads. 
Find an honest man doing honest work for the good 
of the world, and you found a man whom Mr. 
Rylands recognised as “a teacher sent from God.” 
The largeness of his nature was shown in this 
recognition. Not on the petty side of a denomi- 
national preference, but on the broad human side 
of practical sympathy and action, Mr. Rylands found 
all he needed as a test of reality and worth. 


It may well be asked whether Mr. Rylands was 
uniformly correct in judgment and successful in 
practice? It would seem as if he lived and worked 
in constant sunshine, and as if harvests grew round 
his feet begging to be reaped and garnered. I well 
remember him telling me the contrary. ‘No man 
in Manchester,” said he, “has made so many mistakes 
as myself.” I then pointed to his successes. ‘The 
curious thing is,” he continued, “that I can trace 
many of those successes to the very blunders I have 
made.” The vastness of his operations brought its 
own perils. It was no bicycle on which he was 
- mounted: he was driving and stoking the fastest 
express that ever travelled. A recognition of all the 
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elements and forces continually in operation in his 
unique career led me long ago to credit Mr. Rylands 
with very large and vital imagination. He was no 
mere shopkeeper or lucky bagman. He developed the 
poetry of business. If the term science be preferred, 
so be it; I am satisfied with any term that recognises 
the largeness of operations which finely escaped mere 
adventure on the one side and mere grubbing on the 
other. Mr. Rylands always provided for the unknown 
and the uncertain. His margin was his safety. What 
without the margin would have been recklessness, 
became with it the valiant audacity which timid men 
often mistake for imprudence. If he had fished in 
a pond, Mr. Rylands might have escaped the work- 
house; he fished in the sea, and left, say, three 
millions sterling. 


Miss Tennant was to reappear in the sequel. 
How to effect this reappearance without trespass 
is a task which has been simplified by the lady 
herself. Mr. Rylands, Mrs. Rylands, and Miss 
Tennant, were names which always went together 
in the congregation connected with my ministry. 
I am not aware that for years I ever knew them 
separated on any public occasion. Mr. Rylands, 
mature, stooping, self-suppressing; Mrs. Rylands, 
elderly, pale, short-sighted, and absolutely sure as 
to her name and station; Miss Tennant, young, 
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vivacious, accomplished, never holding herself aloof 
from poverty and helplessness; these were the three 
familiar personalities memorable in many ways not 
to be described. On more than one occasion Mr. 
Rylands related to me the story of Miss Tennant’s 
life, dwelling with something like rapture upon her 
splendid fortitude under circumstances which test 
human quality and strength. “I wish,” said he 
to me on one occasion, “if the expression may 
be allowed, that she may live with us until she 
dies.” She has outlived them both. Mrs. Rylands 
was the first to die. In due time Miss Tennant 
became the third wife of John Rylands, and to her 
the nation owes the splendid and useful memorial 
of her husband, to be known throughout all time as 
the John Rylands’ Library. A lady who has acted 
thus patriotically—for the gift is more than local— 
can hardly be surprised if the world should wonder 
who and what manner of woman she is. A gift so 
immense, and destined to such generous uses, would 
be appropriately followed by royal distinctions, 
yet I venture to say that no titular honour will 
either pervert or disguise her unaffected and 
consistent simplicity. The world will delight to 
remember what a marvellous transformation she 
has effected in writing the name of an unassuming 
Manchester merchant above caskets and shelves 


containing some of the richest literary treasures 
O 
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in the world. John Rylands claims no romantic 
descent, he passed through no university, he held 
no public position of special prominence, yet the 
superbest of literary monuments, reared by his own 
industry, will preserve the simple name of John 
Rylands—honest, able, unique, successful John 
Rylands of Manchester. 


Of Manchester. It might have been of London, 
or even of Rome, for in both cities Mr. Rylands 
had created a standing place for himself. In some 
respects, indeed, he was better known in Italy than 
in England. Yet he was pre-eminently John Rylands 
of Manchester. He loved the urgent and healthy 
life of the city—the city of Watts and Armitage, 
Kershaw and Potter, Carver and Sidebottom, and 
a hundred other commercial princes. The boom 
and the roar of countless mills and factories satisfied 
and soothed him. Such thunder was an element 
in his very quietness. What drove the student mad 
soothed and strengthened the merchant. The human 
mind soon becomes placid under any noise which is 
associated with the fast coming in of money. In 
the case of Mr. Rylands the noise of the factory 
created the hush of the library. The library is the 
literary side of the cotton mill. It is exactly such a 
monument as he himself would have chosen. He 
believed in education. He foresaw its highest 
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political uses. To him it was at once the parent 
and the guardian of liberty. No man saw more 
clearly than Mr. Rylands that democracy without 
education means violence and selfishness, and that 
with education it means self-control and social unity. 
A library, therefore, and especially such a library, 
vast, historical, a very mine of the best wealth, is a 
fit pedestal on which to place the effigy and the fame 
of John Rylands of Manchester. 











GEORGE Moors, 


I suppose there has not been a greater man in the 
profession of merchandise than George Moore in 
the City of London, and member of the firm of 
Copestake & Moore, in Bow Churchyard, Cheap- 
side. Some seventeen years ago he was with his 
wife in the city of Carlisle, on his way to preside 
at a benevolent meeting, with 50 in his pocket 
to give to the collection, when two runaway horses 
were seen coming along the road. His friend who 
was with him stood on one side and fortunately 
escaped. George Moore was struck by one of the 
horses and fatally injured. In the course of a very 
short time he breathed his last. I have always held 
that a great business has a great history, and that if 
we could acquaint ourselves with some of the com- 
mercial institutions of London, we should see that 
underlying those institutions is very little of what is 
called luck or accidental fortune ; but we should find 
very much of patience, industry, nous, thrift, per- 
severance, resoluteness, and other manly and noble 


virtues. 
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George Moore was born on the 9th of April, 1806 
—hborn at a little farmstead at Mealsgate, in the 
county of Cumberland. He had no fortune, was 
not born to great estate; he was born in comparative 
poverty, and it was tolerably evident that he and all 
connected with him would have, under God, to make 
their own way in the world. He had a Godfather, 
however, called also George Moore, who was able 
to promise to leave him a hundred pounds, of which 
he was to come into possession at the age of 
twenty-one. Not only a hundred pounds, but to 
a boy’s imagination there was also something _ 
considerable—a large hair trunk, which was well 
covered with brass nails, and the lid of which was 
adorned with two letters in brass-headed nails, and 
those two letters were the initials of his Godfather’s 
name and the initials of his own, G.M. George 
Moore thus has a hundred pounds before him at 
twenty-one years old, and. a hair trunk, which he 
was to have at once on his Godfather’s decease. 
His mother died when he was six years old, so he 
had to begin the world in a very pathetic sense 
—motherless. She was laid in one of the rooms 
downstairs, and the little lad went in to see her 
as she was laid out for burial. He had never seen 
death before, and he never wanted to see it again. 
He touched her, and the cold of that touch seemed 
never to leave him, There was such overflowing 
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vitality in that man’s nature, that to the very last 
he shrank from the very mention of death as from 
something intolerably horrible. He never could throw 
off his recollection of that touch of his mother’s 
dead body. 


Sooner or later you have to touch death. You 
can touch it with your finger, and be affrighted 
by its presence. You can look upon it and touch 
it, so to speak, with your faith, and enter into the 
very triumph of Christ in the presence of the last 
ghastly foe. But sooner or later every one of us 
will have to make his acquaintance with death. 
Blessed are they who, when they see him, can hail 
him as liberator and friend, or if they meet him 
as an enemy, can overthrow him in the name and 
strength of Christ. 


There was not much schooling given to Cumber- 
land boys in those days. At eight years of age 
George Moore went to a little Cumberland village 
school, and there he was under the care—I had almost 
unwittingly said—of Blackbird Wilson, who was 
so-called because of his great power of mimicking 
birds, and especially could mimic the blackbird so 
as almost to persuade persons who did not know 
who was making the sound that they were actually 
listening to the bird itself. Blackbird Wilson was 
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nothing of a scholar. In those days it was con- 
sidered quite sufficient qualification to be a school- 
master to have no legs or arms, to be blind of 
one eye, or otherwise incapable of making a living. 
The moment a man was incapacitated from getting 
a living, he set up a school in some back room or 
underground kitchen. But what Blackbird Wilson 
was wanting in the matter of learning he made 
up in the matter of drinking. He was a wonderful 
drinker. And what he wanted in moral suasion and 
in moral force he endeavoured to make up by the 
very vigorous use of a black ruler, which he threw 
indiscriminately at the heads of the boys, letting 
it alight where it would, and inflict such injuries 
as it might be able to do. 


In this school George Moore, the future head of 
one of the greatest mercantile houses in London, 
received early tuition. What was wanting in learning 
he made up in very exciting amusements. All Cum- 
berland people are wrestlers; they love to wrestle; 
they are famed for wrestling. A Cumberland man 
is nothing if he cannot take hold of an antagonist 
and do something in the field. George Moore was 
a great wrestler as a boy; he was quite conspicuous 
in that respect. He was also particularly good at 
birds’-nesting ; he would climb trees that other boys 
were afraid of. One had only to indicate that no 
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boy in the neighbourhood dare climb a certain tree, 
than George Moore threw his arms around it and 
went up as if to the manner born. He liked birds’- 
nesting in old towers and difficult places, and he 
would have his arms slung in ropes and. be let down 
the towers where the jackdaws had their nests in 
the crumbling walls of Whitehall, Cumberland, which 
he said he would like to have for his own, and 
which, by the way, he afterwards bought. He was 
also great at marbles; no boy was anything like his 
equal. He was so magical at that game that the 
other boys said, “It is not you, it is the marbles,” 
and they bought George Moore’s marbles for a penny 
a piece, which he had bought at the rate of five for a 
halfpenny ; he did not at all object to the bargain. 
The boys thought the whole mystery of their loss 
was in the marbles, and if they bought them, their 
little marble fortune was established at once. No, 
no, young friend; the magic is not in the marbles; 
it is in the finger and thumb, and in the way of 
getting hold of them. The bad workman always 
blames his tools. Do not blame your marbles, look 
to your finger and thumb and your own skill. It may 
be often a fault nearer home than in the marble. 


Up to this time George Moore’s Godfather was 
paying six shillings and sixpence a quarter for 
his non-education—I ought to say for his going to 
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school and learning nothing. But the time had 
come for putting forth a supreme effort. The six 
shillings and sixpence must give place to the higher 
sum of eight shillings per quarter. It did not 
matter much: George only went to this higher- 
priced school one quarter, and there also he had the 
satisfaction of learning nothing. So you see little 
George Moore yonder among the Cumberland hills. 
Who can tell what he will be? He has a strong 
fiery brown eye, large conspicuous eyebrows, such 
an eye as you rarely see. One old Cumberland 
woman described George Moore as having an eye 
“that would fetch a duck off the pond.” In that 
figure she exhausted her imagination, but gave a 
very graphic description of her subject. 


At thirteen years of age George Moore says he 
began the battle of life. His father married a 
second time, and the arrangement was hardly satis- 
factory in the family, Neither the one party nor 
the other were wholly to blame, and perhaps nobody 
had been to blame in ‘the matter. George Moore, 
however, began the battle of life at thirteen years 
of age. Have you begun the battle of life yet? 
How old are you—five-and-twenty? Life has been 
no battle to you, sitting in the easy chair, having 
your slippers brought to you, and coddled by your 
loving mother, not allowed to go out in the fog, 
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hardly permitted to look out of the window if your 
mother thinks it is likely to rain within another hour 
—why, you have not begun the battle of life, but 
T am quite amused to hear the very severe criticisms 
which you pass upon those idiots who have begun 
the battle. : 


Wigton is a little town not far from Mealsgate, 
where George Moore was born. George Moore’s 
ambition was to be a draper, and therefore he was 
sent to bé with a man whose name was Messenger. 
He had also very large attainments in the way of 
drinking. George began the battle of life by taking 
his meals in a public-house. George’s master gave 
him ample scope for every talent he possessed— 
George had to make the fire—just imagine you doing 
that !—George had to clean the windows—why, a boy 
from a ragged school would hardly do that, now: 
we hire ourselves out to places where the work is 
given out, and we make nothing of it. That is right 
—that is right. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap. Find a boy who is unwilling to light 
a fire, black a boot, clean a window, or go about 
what he calls the drudgery of life, and you will find 
him at the end just what you found him at the be- 
ginning—there is nothing in him, no stuff or pluck 
or fire or manhood. But it is very comical to hear 
his remarks upon hard-working people. 
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But George Moore soon left Wigton for London. 
You make all kinds of severe remarks upon our 
railway system. George Moore got upon a coach- 
top with his Godfather’s hair trunk, with the initials 
in brass nails on the lid, and came from Carlisle to 
London in something like two days and two nights; 
and he was set down at the ‘‘ Swan with Two Necks,” 
in Love Lane, Wood Street, Cheapside,—set down 
to do what he could in London, without money, 
without patronage. And there stood George Moore. 
The day was Thursday, and the next day happened 
to be Good Friday. All places of business were 
shut, and therefore George Moore could not push 
his way. Where did he put up? At the “Magpie 
and Pewter Platter”—a name that seems to have 
all kinds of histories and suggestions in it. There 
was a nice old motherly body who took to the Cum- 
berland lad very much, and made him comfortable. 


“To-morrow will be Good Friday; what shall I do? 
Our men are coming up from Cumberland to have 
their annual wrestling-match at Chelsea, I will find 
out where Chelsea is, and begin the battle of London 
to-morrow.” And away he went, and saw there two 
or three people he knew from his own neighbourhood. 
The wrestling proceeded, and the wrestling spirit 
got up in George Moore’s breast; and when he had 
an opportunity, giving his name, he stepped into the 
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ring and addressed himself to the requirements of 
the hour. First man thrown; second man thrown. 
“Well done!” rang down the circle. Then steps in 
the champion wrestler, Disdain written upon his face. 
George and he meet and close, and George throws 
the champion wrestler over his head right into the 
dust. ‘ Well done!” from all sides. ‘“ What is his 
name ?”—‘“‘George Moore.” Mighty hurrahing— 
great cheering; he is the champion of the hour. 
Afterwards he is quite the pet of the day; the young 
men get round about him,—any quantity of drinking, 
any extent of pleasure. He must try it again; he 
would be taken up by this and that patron of the 
wrestling-field, high betting would take place upon 
him—but George Moore said No, he had had enough 
of that engagement: he put his foot down, and all 
the men who were round about him huzzaing were 
silenced and dismissed—dismissed for ever. 


Now how to tackle London. He called at place 
after place, and oh, the cold answers, the weary 
feet, the disappointed hopes, the days that brought 
no comfort and no satisfaction were indeed many 
and memorable. He was not gainly-looking; he 
was not metropolitan in his cast, in his mien, in his 
accent. His speech bewrayed him: he came from 
somewhere in the country, and that is a fatal draw- 
back, in the estimation of the true Londoner, to 
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any man, though his name be William Shakespeare. 
To have come from the country is to have come 
from the undefined, and the unmapped, and the 
unexplored. George felt this very much. He said 
the keenest cut of all was given him by Charles 
Meeking, of Holborn, who, looking at him, said— 
“Tg it a porter’s place you want?” ‘That stung 
George Moore. He had good blood in him: he 
answered insults of that kind with very deep feeling, 
though he might not put his wounded sensibilities 
into speech at the time. 


Another week and nothing. Then said George 
Moore, “I will go to America.” London failed him, 
and America seemed to give him welcome. How- 
ever, he would make one call on Swan & Edgar, 
and having called there, he was told that a gentle- 
man named Mr, Ray, the head of a large mercantile 
house in Soho, had been asking if any one could 
tell him where George Moore was. He went to 
see Mr. Ray, and he was engaged at thirty pounds 
a year to be in Mr. Ray’s shop. You would like the 
thirty pounds a year in your shop? What have you 
—and-how do you spend it? George Moore shall 
talk to you upon this point. : 


Having got his situation, his heart was as light 
as a feather. Down he came to the “ Magpie and 
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Pewter Platter,” picked up his hair trunk, called in a 
costermonger from the street to take the hair trunk 
and go with it and with him to Soho. The whole 
thing was to cost five shillings. But London is a 
large place, and some of the streets are crowded, 
and accidents may happen in the best regulated 
lives, and George Moore at one point, looking around 
for his costermonger with the hair trunk, found that 
he could see neither of them. Poor Cumberland lad ! 
His Cumberland associates might drink a good deal, 
still there was nothing but honesty amongst them— 
the hair trunk might have stood out all night in the 
street and nobody would have touched it. But now, 
costermonger and trunk gone, George Moore sat 
down upon a doorstep—mind you, week after week 
of failure having gone before—and cried. You who 
knew the great merchant prince of traders will know 
how to throw your minds back to that doorstep, and 
to that weary-hearted lad sitting upon it, crying 
because all the little worldly property that he could 
lay his hands upon was lost. Presently, however, 
looking round, behold there is the costermonger 
and the hair trunk, and the costermonger seized 
George Moore and scolded him well for his want 
of watchfulness. He said, “ You should have kept 
your eye on me: here I have been seeking you for 
two hours, and at last have found you.” He was 


an honest costermonger. Is there such an one? 
P 
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Scores. Men would be better if we better deemed 
them. George Moore took the scolding well; he 
had no time for anything but joy; and then taking 
all his wealth from his pocket, which amounted 
to nine shillings, gave them to the costermonger, 
saying, “Take it all.” “No,” said the other, “the 
bargain was for five shillings. I will take no more. 
There’s your box: mind what you are about.” 


George Moore was now in Mr. Ray’s shop, and 
the young gentlemen who were there, not all being 
from the north, and hearing something exceedingly 
strange in the accent of this boy, and something 
strange in the accent of other boys from the north, 
agreed to.call George Moore and his fellow country- 
men “the rude barbarians of the north.” That north 
has always been associated with something barbaric: 
we cannot get rid of it. Say “he is from the north,” 
and instantly you think of something austere, fierce, 
terrible. So George Moore and his fellow country- 
men were called by their London-born associates in 
business, “ the rude barbarians of the north.” Leta 
man come from anywhere north of Manchester, the 
Londoner immediately sets him down as a Scotch- 
man, It is wonderful how far the Londoner brings 
Scotland southward. Perhaps he thinks he is in 
Scotland as soon as he passes Barnet. But he has 
a marvellous imagination for multiplying Scotland. 
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Business is proceeding in Mr. Ray’s establish- 
ment, and George Moore, seeing a lady with a little 
girl one day, the little girl coming in blithely and 
trippingly, asked, ‘Who is that?” and one of the 
Londoners said, “That is the governor’s wife and 
child.” And George Moore said, “If ever I marry, 
I will marry that little girl.” That was a speech for 
a rude barbarian from the north, and they passed 
this all round as the joke of the house. We do laugh 
at little things sometimes. George Moore going to 
marry some time? Perhaps George Moore will be 
hanged first. He comes very near it, for in those days 
hanging was not confined to murderers: hanging 
had a rather wide social range, and George Moore 
might have been hanged. Let me tell you how. 
Here is a lady in the shop—a lady of high degree. 
She asks for Mr. Ray, and charges one of his young 
men, Moore by name, with having taken her in to the 
extent of a pound. Her name is Lady Cunningham. 
The facts of the case are laid before Mr. Ray. Mr. 
Moore is summoned, and Mr. Moore, the rude bar- 
barian from the north, is speechless. He knew he 
was honest, but he could not prove it. ‘There is 
what you wrote?” ‘Yes, I wrote that, and accord- 
ing to my own writing Iam wrong. I do not know 
how it is. I cannot explain it.” What could be 
the inference but that this rude barbarian from the 
north was one of a robber horde, who had come to 
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pluck the innocent people of a remote metropolis ? 
But George Moore was quick-witted. He said, 
“Can you remember how much money you had in 
the morning?” ‘Yes, I can, for Lord Cunningham 
gave me twenty pounds before he went out this 
morning: so much went to the butcher, so much 
to the baker, so much to this, so much to that—” 
and George Moore, who had been adding the sums 
up, found they came to twenty-one pounds! “Now,” 
said he, “how is this?” And the lady, being thus 
convicted out of her own mouth, flew into a rage. 
What else could any lady do? And she stormed 
again—she would not let the matter rest there, and 
she went out of the shop, giving them to under- 
stand that they would hear of the matter again. 
But she was a lady: she bethought herself: she 
went all over the proceedings of the day, and she 
wrote to Mr, Ray a most satisfactory letter, assuring 
him that the young man was wholly right, and that 
the mistake was due to her own carelessness alone. 
Nothing could have been more ample and satis- 
factory than the apology which Lady Cunningham 
made upon that occasion. 


But George Moore would stop no longer in the 
shop. He would have gone before, but Mr. Ray said, 
“Prove your honesty by going behind the counter 
and working.” And his honesty and integrity being 
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thus vindicated, he said, “I will leave retail business 
and go to the wholesale.’ Mr. Ray was a kind 
man. Although George Moore was leaving him, 
he went into the city to a large firm, at the head 
of which was Mr. Fisher, and spoke to Mr. Fisher 
for George Moore, and George Moore was engaged. 
Now, Mr. Fisher was a shrewd merchant. He saw 
that George Moore did not want accuracy, as was 
proved by that little incident, but that he wanted all 
his conceit taken out of him; and Mr. Fisher was a 
man with a keen, sharp tongue, and he exercised it 
pretty industriously upon this rude barbarian from 
the north, always upbraiding and reproaching him, 
and at last he succeeded in his endeavour, and 
George Moore got a better estimate of his own 
powers and abilities. A country boy grows slowly; 
a London boy grows in a night. I am sure that 
when I was nine years of age, if I had seen a 
Londoner I should have run behind a wall till he got 
past. I am a rude barbarian from the north. If I 
had met a London boy then, I am sure I should 
have thought myself the greatest boor and the most 
ignorant person, and the most uncivilised creature 
in the world, because he speaks so sharply, so keenly, 
so neatly, so pat, so nattily; he knows everything, 
and can tell what he knows, but the stupid boor 
from the north blushes and stumbles and runs away. 
But he grows; in some cases he comes to something. 
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George Moore was not content with Fisher’s busi- 
ness. He said, “‘This must be doubled ;” and so 
George Moore undertook Lancashire and Ireland, 
and various other places, and he soon increased 
Mr. Fisher’s business very largely. And oh, what 
a favourite he was upon his commercial circuit! 
Everybody liked to see George Moore come into 
the hotels. The porters, servants, customers, fellow 
commercial travellers—everybody liked to see that 
honest ardent face of his, and people would stop up 
at nights to help him to pack and to unpack as the 
journey might require, and everything was done to 
show that George Moore was the favourite of the 
hour. 


George Moore of course worked eight hours in the 
day, and out of the eight hours took half an hour to 
breakfast and a full hour to dinner? If he had 
done so, Mr. Fisher would have heard very little 
of him. George Moore said he would not give a 
button for a man who did not work sixteen hours 
a day; and George Moore was not a partner in the 
firm, he was Mr. Fisher’s servant. When I see a man 
sneaking away from his work five minutes before 
the time is up, and lounging back to it five minutes 
after the hour for recommencement has begun, I do 
not pity myself as his employer, I pity him, poor 
mean hireling. What can he come to? He counts 
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the hours, he counts his labour, he longs for the 
release-bell to ring. Such men are the curse of any 
commerce and any civilisation. But George Moore 
must have a great deal of sleep? No, he gets upon 
the top of the coach along with the coachman, at the 
great risk of breaking his neck, and gets about two 
hours’ sleep during the night upon the coach-top. 
It is enough for George Moore. He wants to be at 
business; and everything is going well with him. 


But something in the way of competition has 
been springing up, and in tracing it he finds that 
it comes from a man by the name of Groucock, and 
this is a long-headed, shrewd man, very difficult to 
beat in anything he takes up. And Groucock takes 
Moore’s measure, and they stand a little in awe 
of one another. Groucock is a principal, whereas 
Moore is only a servant. By-and-by Groucock 
invites Moore to meet him at supper, and asks him 
where he intends going to next week. Mr. Groucock 
was there before him, took all the trade out of 
the road, and left Moore nothing—but considerable 
emptiness. Moore, however, was equal to him. He 
found out where Groucock was going, and played 
the same game at the other end, and swept the 
trade out of his way. This would never do, and 
Groucock made some kind of apology. He then 
said to Moore, “If you will come to us we will give 
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you five hundred pounds a year salary.” George 
Moore said, ‘“‘No; I will never be a servant else- 
where; nothing but a partnership will induce me 
to leave Fisher.” Groucock & Copestake made 
Moore an offer of a partnership, and somewhere 
about 1826 the firm was Groucock, Copestake & 
Moore. The premises were about five hundred 
yards long in imagination; in reality they con- 
sisted of one room above a trunkmaker’s shop, 
No. 7 Cheapside. 


George Moore could not live long there; some- 
thing must take place. Prosperity followed for a 
time, mingled with adversity. Trade was dull; it 
was difficult to make headway. ‘ George put his little 
money into the firm—five hundred pounds borrowed 
from his friends, and the one hundred left him by 
his Godfather, which had increased to one hundred 
and seventy pounds by interest accrued thereon— 
so that George Moore for a term of three years 
entered into the partnership, and put six hundred 
and seventy pounds into the capital. The prosperity 
of the firm attracted the attention of envious persons, 
who circulated remarks about the firm. ‘Do you 
think Groucock can pay ?” ‘Why? do you suspect 
they are weak?” ‘There is something to that 
effect going about; we don’t say that exactly, but 
do you think everything there is fair and square, 
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and twenty shillings in the pound to be got there?” 
Instantaneously a rush was made upon the room 
over the trunkmaker’s shop at No. 7 Cheapside. 
Groucock & Co. heard of these rumours, and were 
not the men to submit to them. They pursued the 
inquiry, found out the culprits, and after a consider- 
able trial about the business, it ended in a verdict 
for the firm assailed, with three hundred pounds 
damages. ‘‘ Now,” said the firm, “we do not touch 
this money ; we divide it among public charities, and 
we go our way.” So they did that with the three 
hundred pounds, and from that day people were 
very careful how they trifled with the reputation, 
commercial and financial, of Groucock, Copestake 
& Moore. 


By-and-by you will see George Moore coming 
out of achurch. The day will be August the 12th, 
the year will be 1840, and there will be upon his 
arm Ellen Flint Ray, the little girl that came in 
with the governor’s wife at Soho that day, when 
the rude barbarian of the north declared that if ever 
he married he would marry that little girl. 


Now set in a course of business almost unparalleled 
in the history of London merchandise. The firm 
soon went over to Bow Churchyard — and every 
man acquainted with commerce knows what Bow 
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Churchyard is in extent, in vastness, in the compli- 
cation of its projects, in its industry, in its discipline, 
in its internal management, in its moral influence, in 
its great influence upon all benevolent projects and 
enterprises—and George Moore was the heart, and 
soul, and head of one of the grandest trading enter- 
prises not in London only, but, being in London, 
also of the whole world. George Moore used to write 
this upon his memorandum books,—read it, young 
men, write it in your own: “ What I spent I had, 
what I saved I lost, what I gave I have.’ Pick up 
almost any one of George Moore’s memorandum books 
or pocket-books and you will find that at the front. 
Did George Moore hoard up his wealth? He gave 
it away with both hands. Did he give it away 
indiscriminately ? Never. He searched into cases, 
found them out, was particular in the detail of his 
inquiry, and, having found the cases to be good, 
he answered the claim or the appeal with a most 
handsome lavishness, often saying, ‘The more I 
give, the more I haye.” 


We are not just to our rich men in that particular. 
The rich man gives me a sum of money towards some 
project in which I am interested; what do I say? 
“He is so very rich,” I remark, “that really he 
won’t miss it. It is nothing to Mr. Moore, it is 
nothing to Mr. Morley, it is nothing to men of that 
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kind to give you a hundred pounds or a thousand 
pounds.” That is an unjust and dishonourable 
criticism. If you will not give a halfpenny out of 
your three halfpence to Christ’s cause—the cause of 
charity and humanity—you would not give a pound 
if you were a millionaire, if you could escape the 
giving—if you were not borne down upon by the 
fear of public disapprobation and censure. These 
men, the Moores and Morleys of commerce, might 
amass their millions, rejoice in founding — great 
establishments, and handing down their names to 
a great posterity. On the contrary, they live for 
the poor, for the weak, for the helpless, for those who 
are diseased; they give as God has given to them; 
they are the salt of the earth, and save England 
from becoming a Sodom that could be disinfected 
only by the fire and the brimstone of divine judgment. 
God multiply their number, give them tenfold what 
they have, and bless them in basket and in store! 
There is hardly a hospital, asylum, school, in London, 
that is not indebted to the munificence of George 
Moore as Treasurer, Auditor, Subscriber, Chairman, 
directing spirit. You will find George Moore every- 
where, and at the same time not neglecting his 
business. You find him also giving large chances 
to young men. He was so kind to them. The 
incident of Lady Cunningham he never forgot; 
therefore his motto became, when any little mishap 
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occurred, “Give him another chance—try him again.” 
Thus his young men loved him: all employers should 
be loved, and employed should be loved and trusted. 
We should be one: if more than one, we are divided 
against ourselves, and the result must be pitiable 
failure. 


George Moore, then, being so very much engaged 
and engrossed with benevolent affairs would have no 
more time to attend to his business. Things would 
be lumped up and dismissed in a hurry. Mr. Moore 
has to pass the accounts. There is a rule of the 
house that no money is to be paid without a voucher. 
Line by line they are examined, column by column. 
Here is.threepence for omnibus fare, and no voucher 
—the voucher is mislaid: he cannot pass it. “But 
it is only threepence, Mr. Moore.” ‘It cannot be 
passed,” and the book is closed. The chariot stands 
still because a little piece of paper is wanted to 
vouch for the expenditure of threepence. By-and- 
by it was found that somebody had been wanted in 
a great hurry to carry a fish to Euston station, and 
the porter got the threepence from the cashier to 
pay the omnibus fare, and there was no time, as 
they then thought, to give a voucher for the amount. 
The explanation was accepted, but a lecture was 
delivered on the subject, and the account was passed. 
That is business. Business is not a huddle-muddle, 
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business is not a chaos, business is not tossing up 
and trusting to Providence, business is not putting 
up the shutters at any time, and taking them down 
anyhow—a mass piled here, and a screw yonder— 
business is science, business is a careful operation, 
business is governed by great laws. When a man 
comes in to me to complain of this, that, and the 
other having happened to him in business, I let the 
man tell his own tale—it will reveal the secret of the 
entire misfortune in a great majority of cases. I 
have known instances in which there was no blame 
apparently or accessibly traceable to the individual, 
but such cases are very rare indeed. George Moore . 
would never allow that he had been a lucky man, he 
detested that word luck when applied to his own 
prosperity. It was a question of law, of sowing and 
reaping, of cause and effect, of working and payment. 
He resented the notion that he had been lucky, and 
therefore should have pity on those whose luck was 
less than his own. 


Then he goes down and buys Whitehall, the 
place where the jackdaws built their nests when he 
went bird-nesting, and a fine place he makes of it. 
He has all sorts of people there, archbishops and 
clergymen and dissenting ministers, and doctors 
and merchantmen; the house is filled from floor to 
ceiling, George Moore was never so delighted as 
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when everybody in his house was enjoying every 
luxury he could provide, he himself sitting at the 
head of his own table, eating and drinking very 
simply, but always delighted to see other people 
enjoying themselves according to their notion of 
enjoyment. He writes in his memorandum book, 
“There is nothing like bringing men together.” 
Thus in his house at one time he had a canon, a 
writer of tracts, and Mr. Spurgeon, the ‘Baptist 
minister, and he writes, “Ryle and Spurgeon get 
on capitally together—nothing like bringing men 
together.” They actually found that they believed 
several things in common. What a marvellous, 
stupendous, prodigious fact! I once had that foolish 
and delirious notion myself, and therefore asked 
a clergyman to come and preach in my pulpit. 


? and notice 


“Certainly,” he said, “always ready,’ 
was given and placards sent out, and the Lord 
Bishop of London stepped in and said “ No,” as he 


had a legal right, some think, to say. 


George Moore loved all things Cumbrian: he 
would reorganise the schools, he would have govern- 
ment inspection, he would have meetings of employers 
and employed, tea-meetings for children; when he 
put up the flag on Whitehall everybody in the 
neighbourhood was full of expectation and joyous- 
ness. Nobody there called him Mr. Moore, all the 
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people down there called him George Moore. “ Yes,” 
said one of his guests, “omitting the second word.” 
His name was George there. It was enough, it was 
history, it was tenderness, it was sympathy. He 
made the bishops look about them: he would have 
made us look about ourselves too. He would have 
put seven people in a pew where you put only five. 
He would have filled the pulpit. All things were 
possible to his energy, and yet up to nearly forty- 
four years of age he knew nothing about spiritual 
godliness, and oftentimes he writes down in his book 
that his works are greater than his faith. He reads 
the Bible—he does it as a duty. About forty-three 
or forty-four years of age he says, “I must get 
nearer the truth and the reality of things than this. 
What is it?” And then begins that process of self- 
inquest, which, properly conducted, often leads to 
great results. By-and-by he sees the divine meaning, 
and knows that nothing short of regeneration can 
make a man what he ought to be, in the sight of 
God. He sees Christ on the Cross, the atoning Son 
of God. He lays his sins on Jesus, and rejoices in 
the forgiveness of his guilt. And he was ashamed 
of his religion? Never. You went into George 
Moore’s warehouse, and you did not come out, if you 
saw him, until you had been made to feel that there 
was a secret there, dread, awful, yet beneficent. 
He was a godly man: he lived in the fear and love 
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of God, and when he gave himself heartily to Christ, 
he gave all he had—he kept back no part of the 


price. 


He is now at this part of my story leaving his 
house to go to Carlisle. His wife is upstairs: he 
himself is at the foot, and he says, addressing 
her, “ What is that passage in Matthew that I was 
speaking about?’ He had been making notes of 
his speech, and she said, ‘Do you mean, Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one, of the least of these?” 
“No,” he said, ‘‘the other—what is it?” And she 
said, ‘“‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.” ‘That 
is it,” said he, and that was their last communication 
before the fatal accident. Reminded by his wife of 
those words, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant,” 
which he was going to quote at the meeting at which 
he was prevented from presiding, he left for Carlisle, 
and in Carlisle he was killed.* A mournful end, one 
thinks. We cannot tell. He dreaded death, he 
dreaded a lingering dying—whether it was not 
merciful to such a man, who can say? We leave 
it. He died, and the gaiety of many a circle was 
eclipsed. No man heard of that death that did not 

* It was on Monday, November 20, 1876, that he was knocked 
down, as already stated (ante, p. 215). He was taken to the Grey 
Coat Inn, the very house where he had stayed on his first journey 


to London, On the following afternoon he passed away, in his 
seventy-first year. 
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thank God for that beautiful life. No man who 
knew him heard of the death without feeling his eye 
moisten with a tear. Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord. Well done, good and faithful 
servant. These men are the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world, and cities uplifted and seen 
afar. And I ask you young men to follow such 
examples. I know that many of you can never 
realise ideals so high, but their very pursuing shall 
itself be a religion, a discipline that shall have 
noble and elevating virtue in it. Study such lives: 
do not be lazy, set your heart upon a thing and do 
it, and when you begin to make your forty and fifty 
and a hundred a year, write in your memorandum 
book what George Moore wrote in his: “ What I 
spent I had, what I saved I lost, what I gave I 
have.” O for a nobler race of men, true, pure, 
noble, generous, self-sacrificing. Fifty such men 
will save any city. 
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WEEK-DAY SERMONS. 


“THE destruction of the poor is their poverty.” 
Bulwer-Lytton describes poverty in rhetorical terms: 
“The wicked man’s tempter, the good man’s 
perdition, the proud man’s curse, the melancholy 
man’s halter.” This is a very pretty description, 
drawn by the hand of a rich man. What can a 
rich man possibly know about poverty? Besides, 
what is poverty to one man may be comparative 
wealth to another. A distinguished writer has 
described poverty as the “stepmother of genius.” 
Martial says that to have nothing is not poverty. 
We must here, therefore, as everywhere else, ask 
ourselves for a true definition of poverty.  Wher- 
ever such words occur, every man must be his own 
dictionary. Five pounds a week would be countless 
wealth to an agricultural labourer; but if the Duke 
of Northumberland were to be reduced to five pounds 
a week, he would consider himself the most destitute 
of men. 

Many writers have dealt daintily with the subject 
of poverty. A French writer-says: ‘The poor 


man should have the modesty of young maidens, 
245 
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who never speak of their sex or their infirmities 
unless with restraint, in secret, and of necessity.” 
In some cases men make their poverty the subject 
of eloquent lamentation ; other men who are bitten 
through and through with the tooth of want never 
mention their poverty. Dr. Johnson must have had 
this class in his mind when he said: “It is the care 
of a very great part of mankind to conceal their 
indigence from the rest.” It may be that he who 
speaks most of his poverty in a quiet and modest 
way really mitigates the pressure of his necessity. 
A foreign writer says: “One gains courage by 
showing himself poor; in that manner one robs 
poverty of its sharpest sting.” It is certainly true 
in other departments of human discipline that men 
relieve themselves by frank speech about their own 
affairs. The poet Burns tenderly says: ‘It soothes 
poor misery hearkening to her tale.” On the other 
hand, men ought to discourage themselves in the 
practice of touting for alms. Some men you cannot 
meet without being forced to listen to a begging 
speech. They may not make a direct appeal for 
assistance, but they make you feel very uncomfort- 
able if you do not show a disposition to assist 
indigence so highly meritorious. 


‘There is a species of begging which is ridiculous, 
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if not wicked. For example, I have before me an 
appeal for funds to assist in the matter of main- 
taining cattle-troughs and drinking-fountains in the 
Metropolis. The President of the Association is 
that remarkably poor man, his Grace the Duke of 
Westminster. The appeal says that funds are 
urgently needed. The society over which his Grace 
presides is a loud-yoiced mendicant. I have but 
scant patience with such appeals, when I know that 
by one stroke of the pen the Duke of Westminster 
could replenish the funds without knowing that he 
had parted with a penny. Archbishop Tillotson 
has a word which rich men might usefully lay to 
heart: ‘There is one way whereby we may secure 
our riches, and make sure friends to ourselves of 
them—by laying them out in charity.” Here is a 
fine field for his.Grace the Duke of Westminster. 
Happy though he may be now, he would be ten — 
times happier if he gave away ten times what he 
now bestows. I can promise him gladness on the 
authority of Plautus: ‘Riches, rightly used, breed 
delight.” In the event of the Duke of Westminster 
being torn to pieces by the appeals of clamorous 
necessity, may I invite a few dockers and laundresses 
to send his Grace a few postage stamps to mitigate 


his sufferings. 





If the Duke of Westminster wishes to vary his 
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experience, he may do so under the encouragement 
of no less a poet than John Dryden, who says: 
“Sometimes ’tis grateful to the rich to try a short 
vicissitude and fit of poverty.” Will the Duke 
kindly hand over his wealth to some poor man, and 
take in exchange the poor man’s poverty? I think 
we need not wait for an answer to this inquiry. It 
must be impossible for a rich man to feel any real 
sympathy with the poor. This was the opinion of 
L. E. Landon: ‘Few, save the poor, feel for the 
poor.” There have been great souls in Christian 
history who have recognised. in their poverty a 
species of divine favour and honour. How other- 
wise.can we account for the prayer of no less a 
man than Martin Luther: “Lord God, I thank 
Thee that Thou hast been pleased to make me a 
poor and indigent man upon earth, I have neither 
house nor lands nor money to leave behind me. 
Thou hast given me wife and children, whom I 
now restore to Thee. Lord, nourish, teach, and 
preserve them, as Thou hast me.” 


Some men never can be rich, simply because they 
have no idea of the value of money. It is impossible 
to help such people in any permanent and satisfactory 
way. They take a sovereign as if it were a shilling. 
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Dr. Johnson, who knew the pinch of poverty and 
the exact value of every penny piece, wisely said: 
“Without frugality none can be rich, and with it 
very few would be poor.” This is another way of 
saying what a great writer has laid down in these 
terms: ‘He is not poor that little hath, but he 
that much desires.” A distinguished Member of 
Parliament gave instructions to put upon his tomb- 
stone the words: “I am rich, not in the abundance 
of my wealth, but in the fewness of my necessities.” 
Our desires should never outrun our resources. 
Seneca once looked into an auction room filled with 
goods marked for public sale, and said: “‘ How many 
things there are here which I do not want.” If 
you have a pound a week, you will go into the 
Bankruptcy Court if you spend one pound and 
sixpence. That odd sixpence means the workhouse. 
If you have a pound a week, you will be rich if you 
only spend nineteen shillings. 





And what does it matter, when all comes to all, 
how much or how little we may have? Seneca 
bids us remember that we cannot take with us one 
penny into the unknown land. At the best, we 
are only trustees of those who have less than we 
have. Money should be a common stock. George 
Herbert says: “All comes from, and will go to, 
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others.” This does not mean that there is no 
individual property. Individual property there must 
always be, and yet individual property is perfectly 
consistent with those social sympathies which never 
fail to extend their assistance to deserving necessity. 
De Foe beautifully says: ‘All the good things of 
this world are no further good than as they are 
of use; and whatever we may heap up to give to 
others, we enjoy only as much of as we can use.” 
Let us invest our money in the poor. We should, 
however, take care not to make paupers. It is 
better to use our property as a challenge to those 
who are in need, than to give it to them without 
calling their faculty and industry into play. If 
you are going to give a man threepence, you had 
better get him to sweep your front doorstep, or 
to clean one pane in your window. Never lavish 
your gifts upon idleness. So long as some men 
can be paid for doing nothing, they will never 
attempt to do anything. Never sneer at poverty, 
or your own want will come as an armed man. 


“The night shineth as the day.” It should do so 
as surely with man as with God. To the honest soul 
there is no darkness ; there is no moral concealment ; 
there is no devil’s secret ground. In the matter of 
moral judgment man should be to himself as God. 
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The soul cannot live out of the light. The soul 
should carry light wherever it goes. To the bad 
man the good man should be as a strong light, 
dazzling and tormenting him with exposure and 


judgment. 


“A father of the fatherless is God.” That is His 
great claim to reverence. Not that He is infinite, 
but that He is tender; not that He is omnipotent, 
but that He is compassionate; this is the secret of 
His dominion. The sky would frighten me but for 
the light which warms it. Mere bigness is nothing. 
It is the ship that turns the sea into a poem. It is 
the cradle that makes the house a home. Man 
cannot worship infinity, but he can cling to love. 
Orphans find in God “the piece that was lost.” 
Orphanhood can get close to God. 


“The Lord healeth the broken in heart ’’—there 
is another aspect of the same thought. The Old 
Testament is full of tenderness. On a summer 
morning I have seen fields and flowers and shrubs 
gleaming diamond-like with dewy glory. ven so 
in this Old Testament. Its dew is tears. It loves 
all things needing love. Its hands are the willing 
servants of the helpless. It brings balm to the heart 
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in pain. This is so with the whole Bible.. This is 
the proof and the power of its inspiration. The 
Bible is no literary trick testing the intellect, and 
toying with the imagination; it is the healer of 
hearts, the consoler of spirits; hence it stands 
beyond the reach of literary hostility. He who 
lives in gratitude will outlast him who lives in 
admiration only. 


“JT will praise Him among the multitude ”—love is 
not afraid of large audiences. Thankfulness yearns 
to tell the whole world how much it owes to God. 
It overflows all ceremony, and turns strangers into 
listening friends. Love knows all languages. It 
soon penetrates to the central words and runs them 
into music. Tell other people what you know of God, 
and you will find that men who would revolt from 
pedantry will surrender to experience. 


To-day the religious thought is uppermost. Even 
whilst dogma is being abused and discarded, it is 
passing into new and richer forms. The age insists 
upon Faith. True, the Faith must be expressed in 
a free and ample service of Love; it must be social, 
generous, sympathetic, yet it is still Faith, the very 
Faith of the Present Son of Man, and whilst it 
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penetrates and rules our common life we may safely 
leave formal creeds to beg for their mean lives upon 
any terms which an earnest age may condescend to 
suggest. A creed is to Faith as a conservatory is to 
summer. 

All things hasten to the setting sun. Already the 
crimson of evening is tinting our lives. I want to 
do more work and better work, because of the slow 
but inevitable westering. The past is as a vain show. 
Tt is “as a dream when one awaketh.” I desire 
a baptism from on high—a baptism as of fire, a 
great outpouring of the Eternal Spirit. Tongues and 
prophecies are nothingness and vanity unless their 
speech and their foresight be supported and vindi- 
cated by Divine and Almighty Love. 


Mr. Spurgeon says: “ Economy is half the battle 
of life; it is not so hard to earn money as to spend 
it well.” My experience has been that it is much 
easier to make money than to keep it. Was he far 
wrong who said that he had nothing except what he 
had given away? He is a rich man who lives within 
his income; he is a poor man who lives beyond it. 
Here you should learn well the meaning of Benjamin 
Franklin’s maxim: “ Hre fancy you consult, consult 


your purse.” 
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Robert Burns wanted to work a financial miracle 
when he wanted “to make three guineas do the 
work of five.” No man can do this who drinks and 
smokes, and largely helps a fashionable tailor to 
retire from business. Macaulay well says: “Sense 
can support herself handsomely in most countries on 
some eighteenpence a day; but for fantasy, planets, 
and solar systems will not suffice.” It is astonish- 
ing how good a schoolmaster experience is in this 
matter of economy. Carlyle says: “There are but 
two ways of paying debt: increase of industry in 
raising income, increase of thrift in laying it out.” 
A distinguished man once told me that he had 
expensive tastes. It would have added infinitely 
to his comfort if he could have remembered that he 
had a small income. He must have been at least a 
poetical economist who wrote the line: “ Let heaven- 
eyed Prudence battle with Desire.” 


No one will question that Lord Bacon was one of 
the greatest men who ever lived. I hold that in no 
respect was he inferior to Aristotle. He wrote upon 
nearly everything under the sun. On this matter of 
economy he lays down the following sentiment: 
“Certainly, if a man will but keep of an even hand, 
his ordinary expenses ought to be but the half of 
his receipts ; and if he thinks to wax rich, but to the 
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third part.” It ought not to be the object of any 
man to become rich, and certainly it should be 
no object with any man to become poor. When 
a man so orders his affairs, either by recklessness 
or through over-generosity, as to make himself’ 
eventually dependent upon the bounty of his friends, 
he is to be avoided as a warning rather than copied 
as an example. Addison says: “The man who will 
live above his present circumstances is in great 
danger of living, in a little, much beneath them.” 


Dr. Johnson was not the man to agree with any 
sentiment in whose expression he could detect a 
flaw. How far he agreed with Lord Bacon will 
appear from this quotation: ‘‘The mere power of 
saving what is already in our hands must be of easy 
acquisition to every mind; and as the example of 
.Lord Bacon may show that the highest intellect 
cannot safely neglect it, a thousand instances every 
day prove that the humblest may practise it with 
success.” It would appear as if the subject of 
economy had exercised every class of mind, and 
brought every degree of genius to bear upon its 
elucidation. Cicero and Shakespeare, Confucius 
and Carlyle, George Herbert and Edmund Burke 
sing the praises of well-calculated expenditure. 
Perhaps no one has more happily expressed himself 
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than Bishop Hall: “It is no small commendation to 
manage a little well. He is a good waggoner that 
can turn in a little room. I will study more how to 
give a good account of my little than how to make 


it more.” 





It is wonderful how often we come upon practical 
ironies in daily life. I do not remember to have 
seen a more grotesque instance of this than in the 
case of Oliver Goldsmith, who says, with the wisdom 
of a philosopher: “It would be well had we more 
misers amongst us.” Certainly Oliver himself was 
no miser. It would appear as if some persons 
regarded miserliness and economy as one and the 
same thing. Nothing can be more contrary to fact. 
Economy may be generous—miserliness never can. 
It is the function of true economy to look ahead and 
make wise provision for holiday and festival. An 
American writer has said that “ economy is a savings- 
bank into which men drop pennies and get dollars in 
return.” A French writer says the same thing in 
other and nobler words: ‘“ Be saving, but not at the 
cost of all liberality. Have the soul of a king and 
the hand of a wise economist.” Depend upon it, 
most of us are wasteful in’ so-called little things. 
Even men who take great care of pounds may bring 
themselves into difficulties by a wasteful treatment 
of pence. George Herbert must have been thinking 
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some such thought when he said: ‘The back door 
robs the house.” Economy is not a single virtue; it 
is the sum total of many excellences. Dr, Johnson 
does not put it one whit too poetically when he says: 
“Hconomy is the parent of integrity, of liberty, 
and of ease, and the beauteous sister of temper- 
ance, of cheerfulness, and health.” In the practice 
of economy never forget the duty of generosity, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne says: “Generosity is the 
flower of justice.” I quote again from Mr. Spurgeon : 
‘A friend to everybody is often a friend to nobody, 
or else in his simplicity he robs his family to help 
strangers, and becomes brother to a beggar. There 
is wisdom in generosity as in everything else.” 
Well spoken and well practised ! 





“‘ As a dream when one awaketh.” Opportunities 
often vanish before we are fully aware of their 
presence. Then we are filled with wonder, and we 
afflict ourselves with untimely rebukes. The man 
who could have told us so much has been within 
reach, and has gone—gone for ever—and we did 
not seize our chance, because we were busy here 
and there, and profoundly occupied in doing less 
than nothing. The realisation of our loss is “as 
a dream when one awaketh;” we cannot believe 


that heaven has been so near; we say it cannot 
R 
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have come down so low; we disbelieve, yet we 
mourn; we doubt, yet we cannot shake off the 
trouble which follows a sense of possible loss. 





It was so with the friends of our youth, the old 
folks at home, the tender pastor, the companion to 
whom God had given the keys of many kingdoms, 
the life which gleamed with the light of immortality. 
They are all gone. Gone before we quite knew they 
were here! They are away yonder in the quiet 
churchyard, beyond speech, or touch, or look of 
love. Oh, for one long summer day with the sweet 
old mother! We would buy her many dainties, and 
comfort her with overflowing consolation, and tell 
her of all our treasured love. But she cometh not! 
She is with God. We should have shown her 
kindness whilst she was here, and made her feel 
that she made God possible—her love so like His 
own! But she is gone. She passed away as in 
the night-time, and went to those who knew her 
better, and loved her more; and when we were 
told in the quiet dawn of the night journey beyond 
the stars, we could hardly follow the weird tale, it 
was “as a dream when one awaketh.” 


It was the same with that little child we lost. 
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We might have seen more of Heaven through it 
than we did. Its very simplicity should have made 
us wise. We should have set it in the midst of 
us, where Christ meant it to be, and have seen in 
it God’s thought of greatness. Its very questions 
were revelations. Its inquiries were Christ’s way of 
teaching us how to pray. But earth must provide 
children for Heaven, as Heaven has provided children 
for earth. Heaven gives the root, earth grows the 
flower; Heaven plucks it and sets it in the upper 
light. Yet we made but a plaything of the child. 
We might have seen in it the aéry outline of the 
image of God. The clutch of those little fingers 
might have shown us how to lay hold of Christ. 
The cry in the night-time was meant to teach the 
heart a prayer for the day of trouble. We see it 
and feel it more now than we did then. Tender 
thoughts come back upon us; visions beckon us 
beyond the tomb; voices find their way into the 
heart; it is all strange, intermixed, incoherent, 
yet not without unity; a robe of many colours 
capable of being blended into pictured music; 
yet it is, most of all, “as a dream when one 
awaketh.” 


_ And shall we never be fully awake? Is it worthy 
of us always to be rubbing our eyes, as if half 
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reluctant to leave a dim and mocking consciousness 
of shapeless shapes and wordless words? Shall we 
not rouse our dormant powers, and seize our duty 
after the manner of earnest men? Are there not 
family neglects to be repaired? Are there not 
helpless lives to be helped? Are there not blind 
men to be led past points of danger? Hvery man 
must find out his own calling as to duty and define 
it, as in God’s sight. Look at the mission field, 
home and foreign, white already unto the harvest! 
Look at the social inequalities and perils which 
make life a tumult, and, to many, an intolerable 
bitterness. Is it not high time to awake and con- 
secrate every power to the divinest service? We 
may do this, and yet retain all that is best in the 
dream-action of life. We need all its processes of 
subtle refinement. It binds us softly but firmly 
to all uppermost thought, desire, and opportunity. 
What if, when we pass beyond the veil, and recall 
all that happened here, all the outlook shall be “as 
a dream when one awaketh ?” 





Dreams have never yet been fully explained. 
Said Milton’s Eve: ‘Oh, how glad I wake to find 
tis but a dream.” Yet it was no dream, as history 
knows too well. Dreams may be ways into heaven. 
Dreams may be the filmy ladders down which the 
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angels come to preach their mystic gospel to sleeping 
innocence. We cannot tell. We may, at least, be 
reverent. It is possible that the elaborate philosophy 
may be all wrong, and that the despised and in- 
coherent dream may foreshadow Eternal Realities. 


“Thou knowest not which shall prosper,” so 
work with both hands. Mirabeau says: ‘“ Nothing 
is impossible to the man that can will. Is that 
necessary ?—that shall be.” This is the only law of 
success. The Bible has been saying that very same 
thing from beginning to end, yet there are some 
men who would believe Mirabeau rather than believe 
Moses. Lord Beaconsfield had a poor way of com- 
mending this matter of success. He said: “ When- 
ever you see a man who is successful in society, try 
to discover what makes him pleasing, and, if possible, 
adopt his system.” This may be a useful rule con- 
cerning that many-coloured field called “ society,” 
but it is a rule that does not touch all the deeper 
necessities of life. 


Charles Buxton makes a remark that must be 
taken with many a grain of salt. He says: “A 
successful career has been full of blunders.” The 
mischief is that many a man has committed all the 
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blunders without realising any of the success. It is 
perfectly true that there is a little self-worshipping 
prudence which always ends in failure. No doubt a 
strong swimmer can do wonders in deep waters, but 
before a man ventures into very deep waters he 
should be quite sure that he is a strong swimmer, 
With his aphoristic conciseness, Lord Beaconsfield 
says: ‘Success is the child of audacity.” But 
audacity is not always the parent of success. There 
is an audacity which is mere recklessness. If a man 
were to try to jump across the Atlantic, he would 
probably be drowned within about five feet of the 
starting-place. Aphorisms, like proverbs, require 
a good many foot-notes. Books that abound in 
-aphorisms should have supplements in which the 
aphorisms are expounded and illustrated. 





The great German author Grimm says: “It is 
incredible what may be done by dint of importunity 
alone.” Some men will probably believe that now 
that Grimm has said it. Jesus Christ said it many 
a century before Grimm was born. Importunity is 
a law of the Divine discipline. The kingdom of 
Heaven is taken by violence. Jesus Christ spoke a 
parable on this very subject of importunity as a 
condition of success, but probably that parable is 
regarded by some as a very small affair compared 
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with the maxim of Grimm. It is always pitiable, in 
my estimation, to see how many men believe Biblical 
things when they happen to discover them outside 
the Bible. Were I counselling young men on the 
subject of success I need not go beyond the Bible 
for a solitary maxim. Even on commercial matters 
the Bible is the best business book in the world. 


Some wise things have been said regarding the 
conditions of success. For example, Fielding says: 
“Success is a fruit of slow growth.” Time is an 
element in success. If Mr. Spurgeon had died in 
the second year of his London ministry, he would 
have been accounted by many, as he was then 
accounted, as a buffoon and a mountebank in the 
pulpit. He lived nearly forty years after that, and 
the very men who laughed at him as a buffoon 
professed to worship him as an oracle. It was Mr. 
Spurgeon who was right, not the impetuous and 
short-sighted critic. We should be careful how we 
judge of character or of action whilst they are in 
process. The worker has to wait, therefore the 
critic ought not to be impatient. A wise French 
writer has said: ‘To know how to wait is the great 
secret of success.’ With regard to the matter of 
success being built on blunders, another French 
writer has said: “Success does not consist in never 
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making blunders, but in never making the same one 
a second time.” 


———__— 


I am more and more assured that it is better not 
to work for success as a selfish object. Do your 
duty, and leave success to take care of itself. No 
wise man will work for failure, but he will show his 
wisdom, not in fearing the failure, but in guarding 
against it. Never care for success that is easily 
won. It is really not worth having. Hmerson says: 
‘<A strenuous soul hates cheap success. -Go in for 
hard work, useful work, beneficent work, weary not 
in well-doing, for in due season you shall reap if you 


faint not.’ 


Talleyrand says: ‘‘ Nothing succeeds so 
well as success.” This is true in all departments of 
life. Congregations avoid churches that are empty 
and hasten to churches that are crowded. To him 
that hath shall be given. The destruction of the 
poor is their poverty. What may be success to one 
man may be failure to another. The stone which 
may be a huge rock to a dwarf may be only a pebble 


to a giant. 


“Tn all labour there is profit.” The farmer is the 
better for breathing the fresh air in which he works. 
The student is enriched, not by his acquisitions only, 
but by his patient inquiries. There may be no 
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money profit in the act of using the dumb-bells, 
but the muscular strength acquired by such exercise 
may be useful even in earning daily bread. We 
forget the process when we attain the result. We 
think no more of the drudgery of grammar and 
lexicon when we have perfectly mastered the 
language. Keble says: “When the shore is won 
at last, who will count the billows past?” Do not 
be too anxious about mere success. Such anxiety 
may simply be the result of self-conceit or sensitive 
vanity. ‘‘In success be moderate ”—this is the wise 
word of Benjamin Franklin, a teacher sent from 
heaven, with few scholastic certificates, but with 
innumerable proofs of inspiration and capability. 





“Be ye kind one towards another.” This will 
smooth the whole action of life. If we would be 
like God, we must be kind; we must be akin to 
one another; we must learn to help men, to forgive 
men, to raise their lives, and brighten their hopes. 
Never let us think that this is commonplace, and 
thus deprive ourselves of the joy which comes of 
service. Commonplace is the only opportunity 
of some men. To them no grand and dazzling 
occasions arise. Shakespeare says that ‘“ Beauty 
lives with kindness.” Certainly kindness beautifies 
the face and refines the manners. There is a beauty 
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of expression as well as of form, and that beauty 
always accompanies kindness of heart. 





Kindness not only gives beauty, it increases wealth. 
Madame de Stael said: “Sow good services; sweet 
remembrances will grow from them.” ‘That is the 
joy of harvest! Sow kindness and reap gratitude! 
Sow kindness and fill the memory with gladness! 
That is the purest, deepest, divinest life! Byron 
truly and wisely assures us that ‘the drying up 
of a single tear has more of honest fame than 
shedding seas of gore.” It is more than mere fame; 
it is a very wealth of joy. 





Here, then, is a field for all. What kindness have 
we done to-day? What loads have we lightened, 
what tears have we dried? Have we been kind in 
‘ our own house? Kind in our own business? Kind 
in thought and in deed? Cervantes tells us of one 
who “had a face like a benediction.” That is the 
kind of beauty we have just spoken of. And 
Emerson expands the same thought: ‘There is 
no beautifier of complexion, or form, or behaviour 
like the wish to scatter joy, and not pain, around 
us.” Are we beautiful with this beauty? Are we 
fruitful in this service ? 
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If you cannot preach a sermon you may do a kind 
deed, and is not that the very preaching that the 
broken-hearted world requires? Let us believe 
F. W. Faber when he says: “ Kind words are the 
music of the world;” and remember the true words 
of Landor: ‘‘There is a vast deal of vital air in 
loving words.” Where logic fails, try kindness; 
where penalty is useless, try love. Whom thunder 
affrights may be won by tears. Shakespeare has 
taught this deep lesson: “ When a world of men 
could not prevail with all their oratory, yet hath 
a woman’s kindness overruled.” It is Shakespeare 
who speaks of ‘the milk of human kindness;” and 
Tennyson has not feared to say: ‘‘ Kind hearts are 
more than coronets, and simple faith than Norman 
blood.” Yes; here is possible wealth; here is an 
opportunity to serve and bless the world. Kindness 
is not indolence. Kindness puts itself to trouble. 





Kindness is love in action. A great man has said 
that ‘‘kindness has converted more sinners than 
either zeal, eloquence, or learning.” ‘The kindness 
and love of God hath appeared unto all men.” “He 
is kind to the unthankful and to the evil.” ‘‘God 


is love.” 





Are we, then, going to be really kind? And are 
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we going to begin this very day? ‘He that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen?” What if love be an 
aspect of discipline? What if love be the sternest 
tyrant and ruler of men? George Eliot says: “It 
is not true that love makes all things easy ; it makes 
us choose what is difficult.” This is certainly so in 
religion, This is the secret of missions; this is the 
secret of martyrdom. Paul said: “The love of 
Christ constraineth us.” Nothing else can account 
for Christian service. Nothing else can sustain it. 
Mazzini says: “The religion of humanity is love.” 
Yes. But what is love? Its motive? Its support ? 
Love takes us back to God. Love comes up from 
Eternity. God is love. 


‘Three Score Years and Ten. These are said to be 
“the days of our years.” Even this estimate may 
be an exaggeration. Take off one-third of it for 
sleep, or, say twenty years, and the seventy is at 
once lowered to fifty. Take off sixteen for school- 
ing, and fifty is brought down to thirty-four. Let 
us put the full period of working life at fifty years, 
and how short is the doubtful span! Yet within its 
hardly separated points man makes heaven or hell! 
There can surely be no greater miracle than the 
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tragi-comedy which is unrayelled and consummated 
on that mean stage of time. And how man clings 
to the creaking boards on which he acts, and how 
eagerly he hopes that in the next scene of the weird 
play he will come upon the joy which has mocked 
him in many adream! Thus we are lured—on and 
on we go—at the next turn which lies but yonder, 
just one little mile away, we shall see the lights and 
catch the odours of heaven. So the heart cheats 
itself. So fancy misleads judgment, and lulls the 
conscience with scented opiates. 





Yet in some way all this is right. There is poor 
nutriment in logic. Even facts themselves are but 
so many trees standing in cold winter beauty, waiting 
for the warmth that weaves the bud, the leaf, the 
blossom, and makes resting-places for the birds. 
That warmth is to the tree what fancy is to life. 
Fancy pluralises whatever it touches. Perhaps Hope 
is a better word, deeper and richer in its suggestions. 
Hope is the divinity of life. It sees the light in the 
clouds, and reads the starry parable of night into 
all the breadth and glow and fulness of hospitable 
summer. We are saved by Hope—saved from storm 
and wreck, and darkness, and catastrophe. 





Hope is no dream web, delicate to brittleness, but 
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a great light beyond all wind and vapour and chill- 
ing cloud—a veritable smile in the skies as of an 
approving and welcoming face. Thus our fifty years 
live not in themselves, but in their possibilities. It 
is as if the seed could see its own harvest. We grow 
heavenwards. We “seek a country.” We forget 
the fifty in the hundreds, the thousands, the count- 
less eons! “’Tis the divinity that stirs within us.” 
Let us, then, look no more downwards into nothing- 
ness, but upwards towards the harvest plains of 
heaven. 


What are we to make of this dream ministry? It 
may carry us in either of two directions. It may 
lull us into unprofitable slumber, and such delicious 
reverie as is born of opium, so that we babble of 
airy things, and clutch for ever at intangible prizes. 
Then would the dream torment our life, as the 
mirage mocks the thirst it cannot satisfy. But, 
happily, there is another side. The dream can act 
as a tonic. 


Hope should be no sedative. There is a hope 
that cannot tolerate anything opposed to its own 
quality. ‘He that hath this hope in him purifieth 
himself ”’—hope and holiness belong to one another ; 
hope and heaven take sweet counsel together. 
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Working in the spirit of hope we double our 
strength. Hope is force. Hope makes work easy. 
We all know how delightful it is to work under the 
sunny conditions of success. Then even difficulties 
themselves introduce but undulations into the daily 
landscape, and disappointments only show the height 
of our achievements. 


— 


Let there, then, be no more moaning over our 
“three score years and ten.” Moaning never helped 
the world. It is irrational, enfeebling, selfish, abso- 
lutely and unchangeably anti-Christian. ‘ Despair- 
ing of no man” is the motto of Jesus Christ. To 
secure that change in the reading of one verse was 
worth all the labour connected with the Revised 
Version of the New Testament. It gives a new 
banner to the Christian army. It sends a thrill of 
delight through all the hosts of Christian workers. 
It makes the wilderness blossom as the rose. It 
does all this, and infinitely more, because it reveals 
the eternal hopefulness of God; He would never 
exhort His Church to despair of no man if He 
Himself despaired of any; nor would He bid His 
Church hold the light high if His own lamp had 
gone out. The years may be but seventy, but they 
bring us step by step to the life whose years can 
never be counted, 
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«The candle of the hypocrite shall be blown out.” 
Is it possible to conduct life without some measure 
of hypocrisy ? If people are so constituted that they 
naturally look upon the best aspects of others and 
even magnify their excellences, are their comments 
and criticisms necessarily hypocritical ? As a matter 
of fact, there are people who do not see the defects of 
their neighbours. Probably they are few in number, 
still they must be recognised, and their virtues need 
not be cynically turned into vices. Besides, there 
are people who take very humble views of them- 
selves, and do so with perfect honesty, and by so 
much as they make little of themselves they are not - 
unlikely to make much of others. The consequence 
may be the expression of compliments in a way that 
may appear to be exaggerated to minds priding them- . 
selves. upon more critical discernment. Fontenelle 
says: “‘ Hypocrisy is a sort of social treason ;” but is 
not that a one-sided judgment? We must be sure 
in the first instance that it is hypocrisy. Some people 
are destitute of the gift of appreciation. A kindly 
word of recognition is never heard from their lips. 
Such people may escape the charge of hypocrisy 
in a social way, yet is it not possible that they _ 
be playing the hypocrite to themselves ? 


The hypocrite has no easy part to play. The 
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hypocrite is a liar, and according to the old proverb, 
“liars should have good memories.” Some men are 
surprised into the utterance of truth. They had no 
intention of speaking it, but circumstances were 
too strong for their reserve. Bulwer-Lytton says: 
“‘No task is more difficult than systematic hypo- 
crisy.” Perhaps the word consistent would be better 
than systematic. How hard is his life who sets 
himself always to represent falsehood! The practice 
of it lowers his own nature and by so much detracts 
from his healthy enjoyment. Frederick IV. boldly 
said that ‘‘every man is a hypocrite ;” and did not 
the Psalmist say that “all men are liars” ? Perhaps 
these generalisations require to be carefully modified. 
In these judgments hypocrisy is not so much regarded 
as a moral outrage as a social method. There is an 
undoubted distinction between the two, though it is 
extremely hazardous to build your life upon distinc- 
tions that are wire-drawn and shadowy. Our life 

should be built upon broad strong lines of truthful- 
ness, and we should be quite as much afraid of under- 
stating the truth as of over-stating it. At the risk 
of being paradoxical, I suggest that there is an 
exaggeration of defect as well as an exaggeration 
of excess. Besides, in the use of words I insist 
that we are more than grammarians. flattery is an 
affair of words. It is possible even in the case of 


apparent flattery to reject all the literal terms and 
s 
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yet to find at the heart of it a clumsily expressed 
effort of honest appreciation. When compliments 
are paid, you do not parse the words, but accept 
their best meaning as an encouragement to further 
service. 
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For these quotations 1 am indebted to the really excellent 
work of the Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER WHYTE, of Free St. George’s, 
Edinburgh. In preparing that unique and pregnant work, 
Dr. Whyte has laid the whole Christian Church under deep 
obligation. 


FLATUS. 


FLATUsS is rich and in health, yet always uneasy, 
and always searching after happiness. Hvery time 
you visit him you find some new project in his head ; 
he is eager upon it as something that is more 
worth his while, and will do more for him than 
anything that is already past. Every new thing 
so seizes him that if you were to take him from it 
he would think himself quite undone. His sanguine 
temper and strong passions promise him so much 
happiness in everything that he is always cheated, 
and is satisfied with nothing. 


At his first setting out in life fine clothes were 
his delight; his inquiry was only after the best 
tailors and peruke-makers, and he had no thought 
of excelling in anything but dress. He spared no 
expense, but carried every nicety to its greatest 
height. But this happiness not answering his 
expectations, he left off his brocades, put on a 
plain coat, railed at fops and beaux, and gave’ 
himself up to gaming with great eagerness. ‘This 


new pleasure satisfied him for a time, and he envied 
ad, 
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no other way of life. But being by the fate of play 
drawn into a duel, where he narrowly escaped his 
death, he left off the dice, and sought for happi- 
ness no longer amongst the gamesters. The next 
thing that seized his wandering imagination was 
the diversions of the town, and for more than a 
twelvemonth you heard him talk of nothing but 
ladies, drawing-rooms, birth-nights, plays, balls, and 
assemblies. But growing sick of these, he had 
recourse to hard drinking. Here he had many a 
merry night, and met with stronger joys than 
any he had felt before. Here he had thoughts of 
setting up his staff, and looking out no further; 
but, unluckily falling into a fever, he grew angry 
at all strong liquors, and took his leave of the 
happiness of being drunk. The next attempt after 
happiness carried him into the field; for two or 
three years nothing was so happy as hunting; he 
entered upon it with all his soul, and leaped more 
hedges and ditches than had ever been known in 
so short a time. You never saw him but in a 
green coat; he was the envy of all that blow the 
horn, and always spoke to his dogs in great pro- 
priety of language. If you met him at home in 
a bad day, you would hear him blow his horn, 
and be entertained with the surprising accidents 
of the last noble chase. No sooner had Flatus 
outdone all the world in the breed and education 
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of his dogs, built new kennels, new stables, and 
bought a new hunting-seat, but he immediately 
got sight of another happiness, hated the senseless 
noise and hurry of hunting, gave away the dogs, 
and was for some time after deep in the pleasures 
of building. 


Now he invents new kinds of dove-cots, and 
such contrivances in his barns and stables as were 
never seen before. He wonders at the dulness of 
the old builders, is wholly bent upon the improve- 
ment of architecture, and will hardly hang a door 
in the ordinary way. He tells his friends that he 
never so delighted in anything in his life, that he 
has more happiness amongst his bricks and mortar 
than ever he had at court, and that he is contriving 
how to have some little matter to do that way as 
long as he lives. 


The next year he leaves his house unfinished, 
complains to everybody of masons and carpenters, 
and devotes himself wholly to the happiness of 
riding about. After this you can never see him 
but on horseback, and so highly delighted with 
this new way of life that he would tell you, Give 
him but his horse and a clean country to ride in, 
and you might take all the rest to yourself. A 
variety of new saddles and bridles, and a great 
change of horses, added much to the pleasure of 
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this new way of life. But, however, having after 
some time tired both himself and his horses, the 
happiest thing he could think of next was to go 
abroad and visit foreign countries; and there, in- 
deed, happiness exceeded his imagination, and he 
was only uneasy that he had not sooner begun so 
fine a life. The next month he returned home, 
unable to bear any longer the impertinence of 
foreigners. After this he was a great student for 
one whole year; he was up early and late at his 
Italian grammar, that he might have the happiness 
of understanding the opera whenever he should hear 
one, and not be like those unreasonable people that 
are pleased with they know not what. 


Flatus is very ill-natured, or otherwise, just as 
his affairs happen to be when you visit him; if 
you find him when some project is almost worn 
out, you will find a peevish, ill-bred man; but if 
you had seen him just as he entered upon his riding 
regimen, or begun to excel in sounding of the horn, 
you would have been saluted with great civility. 
Flatus is now at a full stand, and is doing what he 
never did in his life before—he is reasoning and 
reflecting with himself. He loses several days in 
considering which of his cast-off ways of life he 
should try again. But here a new project comes 
in to his relief. He is now living upon herbs, 
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and running about the country to get himself 
into as good wind as any running-footman in the 


kingdom. 





CALIDUS. 


CaLiDus has traded above thirty years in the greatest 
city of the kingdom: he has been so many years 
constantly increasing his trade and his fortune. 
Every hour of the day is with him an hour of 
business: and though he eats and drinks very 
heartily, yet every meal seems to be in a hurry, 
and he would say grace if he had time. Calidus 
ends every day at the tavern, but has not leisure to 
be there till near nine o’clock. He is always forced 
to drink a good hearty glass to drive thoughts of 
business out of his head and make his spirits 
drowsy enough for sleep. He does business all the 
time that he is rising, and has settled several matters 
before he can get to his compting-room. His prayers 
are a short ejaculation or two, which he never misses 
in stormy, tempestuous weather, because he has 
always something or other at sea. 


Calidus will tell you with great pleasure that he 
has been in this hurry for so many years, and that it 
must have killed him long ago, but that it has been a 
rule with him to get out of the town every Saturday, 
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and make the Sunday a day of quiet and good 
refreshment in the country. He is now so rich 
that he would leave off his business and amuse his 
old age with building and furnishing a fine house in 
the country, but that he is afraid he should grow 
melancholy if he was to quit his business. He 
will tell you with great gravity that it is a dangerous 
thing for a man that has been used to get money 
ever to leave it off. If thoughts of religion happen 
at any time to steal into his head, Calidus contents 
himself with thinking that he was never a friend to — 
heretics and infidels, that he has always been civil 
to the minister of his parish, and very often given 
something to the charity schools. 


Now this way of life is at such a distance from 
all the doctrines and discipline of Christianity, that 
no one can live in it through ignorance or frailty. 
Calidus can no more imagine that he is born again 
of the Spirit, that he is in Christ a new creature, 
that he lives here as a stranger and pilgrim, setting 
his affections upon things above, and laying up 
treasures in heaven—he can no more imagine this 
than he can think that he has been all his life an 
apostle, working miracles and preaching the gospel. 
It must also be owned that the generality of trading 
people, especially in great towns, are too much like 
Calidus. You see them all the week buried in 
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. business, unable to think of anything else, and then 
spending the Sunday in idleness and refreshment, in 
wandering into the country, in such visits and jovial 
meetings as make it often the worst day of the week. 


Now they do not live thus because they cannot 
support themselves with less care and application 
to business, but they live thus because they want 
to grow rich in their trades and to maintain their 
families in some such figure and degree of finery 
as a reasonable Christian life has no occasion for. 
Take away but this temper, and then people of all 
trades will find themselves at leisure to live every 
day like Christians, to be careful of every duty of 
the gospel, to live in a visible course of religion, 
and to be every day strict observers both of private 
and public prayer. Now the only way to do this 
is for people to consider their trade as something 
that they are obliged to devote to the glory of 
God, something that they are to do only in such a 
manner as that they may make it a duty to Him. 
Nothing can be right in business that is not under 
these rules. The apostle commands servants to be 
obedient to their masters in singleness of heart as 
unto Christ, not with eye-service as men-pleasers, 
but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of God 
from the heart, with goodwill doing service, as to 
the Lord, and not to men. 
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NEGOTIUS. 


NEGOTIUS is a temperate, honest man. He has served 
his time under a master of great trade, but has by 
his own management made it a more considerable 
business than ever it was before. For thirty years 
last past he has written fifty or sixty letters in a week, 
and is busy in corresponding with all parts of Europe. 
The general good of trade seems to Negotius to be 
the general good of life: whomsoever he admires, 
whatever he commends or condemns, either in Church 
or State, is admired, commended, with some regard 
to trade. As money is continually pouring in upon 
him, so he often lets it go in various kinds of ex- 
pense and generosity, and sometimes in ways of 
charity. 


Negotius is always ready to join in any public 
contribution. If a purse is making at any place 
where he happens to be, whether it be to buy a 
plate for a horse race, or to redeem a prisoner out 
of gaol, you are always sure of having something 
from him. He has given a fine ring of bells toa 
church in the country, and there is much expectation 
that he will some time or other make a more beautiful 
front to the market-house than has yet been seen in 
any place. For it is the generous spirit of Negotius 
to do nothing in a mean way. 
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If you ask what it is that has secured Negotius 
from all scandalous vices, it is the same thing that 
has kept him from all strictness of devotion: it is 
his great business. He has always had too many 
important things in his head, his thoughts have been 
too much employed, to suffer him to fall either into 
any course of rakery, or to feel the necessity of an 
inward solid piety. For this reason he hears of the 
pleasures of debauchery and the pleasures of piety 
with the same indifferency, and has no more desire 
of living in the one than in the other, because neither 
of them consists with that turn of mind and mul- 
tiplicity of business which are his happiness. If 
Negotius were asked what it is which he drives at in 
life, he would be as much at a loss for an answer as 
if he were asked what any other person was thinking 
of. For though he always seems to himself to know 
what he is doing, and has many things in his head . 
which are the motives of his actions, yet he cannot 
tell you of any one general end of life that he has 
chosen with deliberation as being truly worthy of all 
his labour and pains. He has several confused notions 
in his head which have been a long time there, such 
as these are, viz., That it is something great to have 
more business than other people, to have more deal- 
ings upon his hands than a hundred of the same 
profession, to grow continually richer and richer, 
and to raise an immense fortune before he dies. 
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The thing that seems to give Negotius the greatest 
life and spirit, and to be most in his thoughts, is an 
expectation that he has, that he shall die richer than 
any one in his business ever did... . 


But further. Let it now be supposed that Nego- 
tius, when first entered into business, happening 
to read the gospel with attention and eyes open, 
found that he had a much greater business upon 
his hands than that to which he had served an 
apprenticeship ; that there were things which belong 
to man of muck more importance than all that 
our eyes can see, so glorious as to deserve all our 
thoughts, so dangerous as to need all our care, 
and so certain as never to deceive the faithful 
labourer. Let it be supposed that from reading this 
book he had discovered that his soul was more to 
him than his body; that it was better to grow in 
the virtues of the soul than to have a large body 
or a full purse; that it was better to be fit for 
heaven than to have a variety of fine houses upon 
the earth ; that it was better to secure an everlasting 
happiness than to have plenty of things which he 
cannot keep; better to live in habits of humility, 
piety, devotion, charity, and self-denial, than to die 
unprepared for judgment; better to be most like 
our Saviour or some eminent saint than to excel 
all the tradesmen in the world in business and 
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bulk of fortune. Let it be supposed that Negotius, 
believing these things to be true, entirely devoted 
himself to God at his first setting out in the world, 
resolving to pursue his business no further than 
was consistent with great devotion, humility, and 
self-denial, and for no other ends but to provide 
himself with a sober subsistence, and to do all 
the good that he could to the souls and _ bodies 
of all his fellow-creatures. Let it therefore be 
supposed that, instead of the continual hurry of 
business, he was frequent in his retirements, and 
a strict observer of all the hours of prayer; that 
instead of restless desires after more riches his soul 
had been full of the love of God and heavenly affec- 
tion, constantly watching against worldly tempers, 
and always aspiring after Divine grace; that instead 
of worldly cares and contrivances he was busy in 
fortifying his soul against all approaches of sin; 
that instead of costly show and expensive generosity 
of a splendid life he loved and exercised all instances 
of humility and lowliness; that instead of great 
treats and full tables his house only furnished a 
sober refreshment to those that wanted it. Let it 
be supposed that his contentment kept him free 
from all kinds of envy, that his piety made him 
thankful to God in all crosses and disappointments, 
that his charity kept him from being rich by a 
continual distribution to all objects of compassion. 
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Now, had this been the spirit of Negotius, can any 
one say that he had lost the true joy and happi- 
ness of life by thus conforming to the spirit and 
living up to the hopes of the gospel? Can it be 
said that a life made exemplary by such virtues as 
these, which keep heaven always in our sight, which 
both delight and exalt the soul here and prepare it 
for the presence of God hereafter, must be poor and 
dull, if compared with that of heaping up riches, 
which can neither stay with us nor we with them? 





EARLY RISING. 


I TAKE it for granted that every Christian that 
is in health is up early in the morning: for it is 
much more reasonable to suppose a person up 
early because he is a Christian than because he is 
a labourer, or a tradesman, or a servant, or has 
business that wants him. We naturally conceive 
some abhorrence of a man that is in bed when he 
should be at his labour, or in his shop. We cannot 
tell how to think any good of him. who is such a 
slave to drowsiness as to neglect his business for it. 
Let this, therefore, teach us to conceive how odious 
we must appear in the sight of Heaven if we are in 
bed, shut up in sleep and darkness, when we should 
be praising God, and are such slaves to drowsiness 
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as to neglect our devotions for it. For, if he is to 
be blamed as a slothful drone that rather chooses 
the lazy indulgence of sleep than to perform his 
proper share of worldly business, how much more is - 
he to be reproached that had rather lie folded up 
in bed than to be raising up his heart to God in 
acts of praise and adoration. Prayer is the nearest 
approach to God, and the highest enjoyment of Him 
that we are capable of in this life. It is the noblest 
exercise of the soul, the most exalted use of our 
best faculties, and the highest imitation of the 
blessed inhabitants of heaven. When our hearts 
are full of God, sending up holy desires to the 
throne of grace, we are then in our highest state, 
we are upon the utmost heights of human great- 
ness; we are not before kings and princes, but in 
the presence and audience of the Lord of all the 
world, and can be no higher till death is swallowed 
up in glory. On the other hand, sleep is the poorest, 
dullest refreshment of the body, that is so far from 
being intended as an enjoyment that we are forced 
to receive it either in a state of insensibility or in 
the folly of dreams. Sleep is such a dull, stupid 
state of existence, that even amongst mere animals 
we despise them most which are most drowsy. 
He, therefore, that chooses to enlarge the slothful 
indulgence of sleep rather than be early at his 


devotions to God, chooses the dullest’ refreshment 
Tt 
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of the body before the highest, noblest employment 
of the soul; he chooses that state which is a reproach 
to mere animals rather than that exercise which is 
the glory of angels. . 


Some people will tell you that they indulge 
themselves in sleep because they have nothing to 
do, and that if they had either business or pleasure 
to rise to, they would not lose so much of their 
time in sleep. But such people must be told that 
they mistake the matter, that they have a great 
deal of business to do; they have a hardened heart 
to change, they have the whole spirit of religion 
to get. For surely he that thinks devotion to be 
of less moment than business or pleasure, or that he 
has nothing to do because nothing but his prayers 
want him, may be justly said to have the whole 
spirit of religion to seek. 


CovVETOUSNESS. 


Theophilus——Tell me now, have I enough proved 
to you the short, simple, and certain way of destroy- 
ing that body of self which lives and works in the four 
elements of covetousness, envy, pride, and wrath ? 


Theogenes—Enough of all reason. But as to 
covetousness, I thank God I cannot charge myself 
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with it: it has no power over me; nay, I naturally 
abhor it. And I also now clearly see why I have 
been so long struggling in vain against other selfish 
tempers. 


Theophilus.—Permit me, my friend, to remove 
your mistake. Had covetousness no power over you, 
you could have no other selfish tempers to struggle 
against. They are all dead, as soon as covetousness 
has done working in you. You take covetousness 
to relate only to the wealth of this world. But that 
is but one single branch of it; its nature is as large 
as desire, and wherever selfish desire is, there is all 
the evil nature of covetousness. Now envy, pride, 
hatred, or wrath can have no possibility of existence 
in you, but because there is some selfish desire alive 
in you that is not satisfied, not gratified, but resisted 
or disappointed. And therefore, so long as any 
selfish tempers, whether of envy, uneasiness, com- 
plaint, pride, or wrath are alive in you, you have the 
fullest proof that all these tempers are born and bred 
in and from your own covetousness—that is, from that 
same selfish bad desire which, when it is turned to 
the wealth of this world, is called covetousness. For 
all these four elements of self are fallen nature—are 
ied together in one inseparable band; they mutually 
generate, and are generated from one another; they 
have but one common life, and must all of them live 
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or all die together. This may show you again the 
absolute necessity of our one simple and certain way 
of dying to self, and the absolute insufficiency of 
all human means whatever to effect it. . . . 


Theogenes.—What a blindness was it in me, to 
think that I had no covetousness because the love of 
pelf was not felt by me! For to covet is to desire. 
And what can it signify whether I desire this or 
that? If I desire anything but that which God 
would have me to be and do, I stick in- the mire 
of covetousness, and must have all that evil and 
disquiet living and working in me which robs misers 
of their peace both with God and man. Oh, sweet 
resignation of myself to God, happy death of every 
selfish desire, blessed unction of a holy life, the only 
driver of all evil out of my soul, be thou my guide 
and governor wherever I go! Nothing but thou 
canst take me from myself. Nothing but thou canst 
lead to God: hell has no power where thou art, nor 
can heaven hide itself from thee. Oh, may I never 
indulge a thought, bring forth a word, or do any- 
thing for myself or others, but under the influence 
of thy blessed inspiration! Forgive, dear Theophilus, 
this transport of my soul: I could not stop it. The 
sight, though distant, of this heavenly Canaan— 
this Sabbath of the soul--freed from the miserable 
labour of self, to rest in meekness, humility, patience, 
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and resignation under the Spirit of God, is like 
the joyful voice of the Bridegroom to my soul, and 
_leaves no wish in me but to be at the marriage feast 
of the Lamb. 





RULES FOR MY FururRE CoNnpDuwcrt. 


1. To fix it deep in my mind that I have but one 
business upon my hands, to seek for eternal happiness 
by doing the will of God. 

2. To examine everything that relates to me in 
this view, as it serves or obstructs this only end 
of life. 

3. To think nothing great or desirable because 
the world thinks it so, but to form all my judgments 
of things from the infallible Word of God, and direct 
my life according to it. 

4. To avoid all concerns with the world or the 
ways of it but where religion and charity oblige me 
to act. 

5. To remember frequently and impress it upon 
my mind deeply that no condition of this life is 
for enjoyment, but for trial; and that every power, 
ability, or advantage we have are all so many talents 
to be accounted for to the Judge of all the world. 

6. That the greatness of human nature consists 
in nothing else but in. imitating the Divine Nature. 
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That, therefore, all the greatness of the world which 
is not in good actions is perfectly beside the point. 

7. To remember often and seriously how much 
of time is inevitably thrown away from which I can 
expect nothing but the charge of guilt; and how 
little there may be to come on which an eternity 
depends. 

8. To avoid all excess in eating and drinking. 

g. To spend as little time as I possibly can among 
such persons as can receive no benefit from me nor I 
from them. : 

10. To be always fearful of letting my time slip 
away without some fruit. 

11. To avoid all idleness. 

12. To call to mind the presence of God whenever 
I find myself under any temptation to sin, and to 
have immediate recourse to prayer. 

13. To think humbly of myself, and with great 
charity of all others. 

14. To forbear from all evil-speaking. 

15. To think often of the life of Christ, and 
propose it as a pattern to myself. 

16. To pray privately three times a day, besides 
morning and evening prayers. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S START, By the Very Rev. the Dran 

oF Norwica. Is. 

THE MORAL CULTURE OF THE CHRISTIAN. By 
the Rev. James McCann, D.D. 1s. 

THE PATHWAY OF VICTORY. By the Rey. Rozert B, 
GIRDLESTONE, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, and late 
Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. 1s. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S RECREATIONS. By the Rev. Henry 
Sutton, M.A., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Bordesley. 1s. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S PROGRESS. By the Ven. G. R. 
Wynne, D.D., Archdeacon of Aghadoe. 1s. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S DUTIES anp RESPONSIBILITIES. 
By the Very Rev. the DEAN oF Norwiou. 1s. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S AIMS. By the Rev. ALFRED Pearson, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Margaret’s Church, Brighton. 1s, 

THE INTELLECTUAL CULTURE or tor CHRISTIAN. 
By the Rev. JAMES McCann, D.D. 1s. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S PRIVILEGES. By the Rev. W. J. 
Deane, M.A. 1s. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S INHERITANCE. By the Rev. C. 
A. GoopHarRT, M.A., Incumbent of St. Barnabas’, Highfield, 
Sheffield. Is. 

“Simple and forcible as these books are in their teaching, and brief in 
extent, they deserve the attention of those who direct the religious teaching 
of the young.” —Scotsman. 

“We dipped into these pages alike with pleasure and profit. The writers, 
each on his own theme, seem steadfastly to keep in view scriptural teaching, 
sound doctrine, and the trials and temptations which beset the daily life and 
walk of the believer.”— Word and Work. 

“How completely they cover the field of Christian needs is sufficiently 
indicated by their titles. They are well fitted to stimulate the piety and 
clear the views of those holding the doctrines of the Church of England,”— 


Liverpool Mercury. 
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By H. BONAR, D.D. 


GOD'S WAY OF PEACE. A Book for the Anxious. 
16mo, 1s. 6d. Cheap Edition, paper cover, 6d.; cloth, 9d. 
Large Type Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 


GOD’S WAY OF HOLINESS. 16mo, ls. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, paper cover, 6d.; cloth, 9d. Large Type Edition, 
crown 8yo, 2s. 


By MATTHEW HENRY. 


EXPOSITION OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 
With Practical Remarks and Observations— 
In Nine Volumes. Imp. 8vo, £2, 2s. Wet. 
In Six Volumes. Medium 8vo, £1, 11s. 6d. Wet. 


By LADY CATHARINE LONG. 


HEAVENLY THOUGHTS FOR MORNING AND 
EVENING HOURS. Selections in Prose and Verse, with 
Passages from Scripture. With a Short Introduction. 16mo. 
‘Cloth, 2s. 6d.; silk, 4s. 6d. each. 


By HARRIET E. COLVILE. 
THE WAY SHE TROD. A Srupy. Just Published. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


**¢The Way She Trod’ is a study of the development of religious sentiment 
and belief in a girl’s character.”—Scotsman. 

‘She is Triplice, which, being interpreted, means threefold. . . . Her 
life-history, under these various phases, is ingenivusly set forth.”—Glasgow 
Herald. 

“An admirably written book for young women, who will be attracted by 
the interesting story, telling how Triplice was led by a way she knew not 
until she finds rest and joy in God.”—The Christian. 


‘*A good book for distribution among girls of the upper elasses.”—Record. 


FLOWER VOICES. With Iilustrations. Demy 16mo, 1s. 


“A dainty little booklet, giving many sweet and useful lessons from the 
flowers.”—The News, 

‘*A choice little book, in which flowers are made to typify men and 
women, and to whisper important lessons regarding life and duty.”— 
Christian. 

‘*Short stories which will both please and profit, There is life and point 
about them, and their association with flowers is by no means strained. We 
place this little book in the first class as to the quality of the writing.”— 
Sword and Trowel, 


WAFTED SEEDS. With Illustrations. Demy 16mo, 1s. 
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By Miss MARSH. 
THE RIFT IN THE CLOUDS. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 
CROSSING THE RIVER, Small crown 8yo, 1s. 
SHINING LIGHT. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. A True Story. Crown 


8vo, Is. 


By Rev. J. REID HOWATT. 


AFTER HOURS ; or, The Religion of Our Leisure Time, 
With Appendix on How to Form a Library for Twenty Shillings. 
Small crown 8yo, 1s. 


THE CHILDREN’S PULPIT. A Year’s Sermons and 


Parables for the Young. Second Edition. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It will be heartily welcomed. The subjects are well selected; the style 
is always simple and forcible, and the lessons which the preacher desires to 
impress upon the mind are such as every youthful reader may appreciate. 
The sermons have another merit—that of brevity. A child may read them. 
with a good deal of pleasure, and, it need hardly be said, with much profit.” 
—Scotsman, 

“The sermonettes are simple, suggestive, and singularly happy in illus- 
tration and treatment.”— Word and Work, 

“ All these fifty-three sermons and parables are worth reading, and would 
seem admirable either as models for addresses to children, or fur reading in 
the home circle.”—Church Bells, 

‘‘ Fullof nature and of life, and flashing with happy illustrations.”"—Christian 
World. 


THE CHILDREN’S ANGEL. Being a Volume of Sermons 
to Children. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“ Brief, fresh, and often original in thought. <A preacher to children will 
find many suggestions and ideas in these discourses.”—Literary Churchman. 

“Fifty-three brief addresses to children. Direct, as such things should 
be; clear, as they must always be; and interesting, as, if any good is to be 
done, they are bound to be—they contain a collection of truths which children 
ought to be taught, and the teacher is always bright and clear, which is 


saying a great deal.”—Church Bells, gs 
“One of the most beautiful and helpful books we know of for ministers 
and others who are called upon to address the young.”—JMethodist New Con- 


nexion Magazine. 
By Miss NUGENT. 
THE PRINCE IN THE MIDST. Jesus our Centre, 
16mo, 1s. 


By SAMUEL GILLESPIE PROUT. 


NEVER SAY DIE: A Talk with Old Friends, 16mo, 
9d; paper cover, 6d. 
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By the Rev. JAMES WELLS, M.A. 
BIBLE OBJECT LESSONS. Addresses to Children, With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BIBLE ECHOES. Addresses to the Young. Small crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS. With Illustrations. Small 


crown 8vo, 5s. 


BIBLE CHILDREN. Studies for the Young. With Illus- 


trations. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BIBLE IMAGES. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


By the Rev. J. H. WILSON, D.D. 
THE KINGS MESSAGE, A Book for the Young. With 


Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL AND ITS FRUITS. A Book for the Young, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN: The Lord’s Prayer Familiarly 


Explained and Illustrated for the Young. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


By EDITH RALPH. 


STEP BY STEP THROUGH THE. BIBLE. Parr I, 
FRoM THE CREATION TO THE DEATH OF JosHUA. <A Scripture 
History for Little Children. With a Preface by CUNNINGHAM 
a D.D., LL.D., and Twelve Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

S, OU. 


FROM THE PREFACE. 


**Miss Edith Ralph, in this little book, shows herself exceptionally 
skilful in her delicate task. . . . The tone and spirit of her pages 
seem to me admirably suited to her subject—simple, tender, gentle, 
wise, and full of sweet Christian love, they point the little ones 
invitingly to heaven, and lead the way. . . . Nor is the careful and 
well-informed intelligence wanting which is needed to make the first 
steps in Bible knowledge a preparation for safe and healthy progress 
in it hereafter.” 


“No sweeter, wiser, or more Christian story of the Scriptures could 
given toa little child or read to at. —Chriation Commonoenh: ee 


“Just the thing for Sunday afternoon.”-- Word and Work. 
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By FREDERICK A. ATKINS, 


Editor of ‘‘The Young Man,” and Hon. Sec. of the National 
Anti-Gambling League. 


MORAL MUSCLE: Anp How To Usz it. A Brotherly 
Chat with Young Men. With an Introduction by Rev. THAIN 
Davinson, D.D. Now ready. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 


Dr. CuirrorD writes :—‘‘It is full of life, throbs with energy, is rich in 
stimulus, and bright with hope.” 

The Methodist Times says :—‘‘ An excellent book for young men—manly, 
honest, straightforward, and full of Christian earnestness.” 


FIRST BATTLES, AND HOW TO FIGHT THEM. 
Just Published. Small crown 8vo, Is. 


“An excellent book for young men. The addresses are vigorous and to 
the point. The work would certainly help to develop in a thoughtful reader 
a truer manliness than generally alas among our young men,”—IJrish 
Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

‘Another of Mr. Atkins’ ackeal little books for young men.’’—British 
Weekly. 


HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE. By Dr. Cuirrorp, M.A.; 
Professor ELtmstiz, D.D.; R. F. Horton, M.A.; Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, B.A.; Rev. C. H. WatitER, M.A.; Rev. H. OC. G. 
Moviez, M.A.; Rev. C. A. Berry; Rev. W. J. Dawson. Third 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 


‘*In this little book we have the choicest counsels of men who are them- 
selves successful students of the Word. We very earnestly commend this 
volume. All those who desire to know how to study the Scriptures with the 
utmost profit should secure it at once.”—Christian Advocate. 

‘Young Bible students will find some very valuable hints in this little 
volume.”—WNonconformist. 

‘““The whole of these essays are well worthy of perusal, and are as instruc- 
tive as they are interesting.”—Manchester Courier. 

‘¢TIn this small book are comprised eight practical and, we may say, delight- 
ful essays from well-known divines and authors.”—Schoolmaster. 


THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS: “WHAT THINK 
YE OF CHRIST?” By Samuen Warnweicut, D.D., Incumbent 
of St. Stephen’s, Clapham Park. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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By Rev. THEODORE CUYLER, D.D. 


STIRRING THE EAGLE’S NEST, anp otHER PRactTICAL 
: Discourses. Just Published. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A volume of earnest and able sermons, full of life and vigour.”—Literary 
Churchman. 


“‘In this volume Dr. Cuyler is at his best. . . . His sermons are full of 
practical teaching, and cannot fail to profit the reader.”—Rock. 


‘Dr. Cuyler has given us here some of his best work.”—Church Bells. 


“This is a volume of short practical sermons, characterised by the sim- 
plicity and directness which we expect from Dr. Cuyler.”—Christian Leader. 


‘<The discourses are vigorous expositions of simple texts.”—Scotsman. 


HOW TO BE A PASTOR. Recently Published. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 
“Tt is full of strong, cheery, sensible, hard-working Christianity, It 
ought to have a very large circulation.”—British IMWeekly. 


“Twelve chapters well worthy of the study of pastors, and calculated to 
stimulate all who have at heart the cause of Christ.”—Christian, 

“In this handy little volume Dr. Cuyler gives wise guidance, couched in 
graphic and telling style.”—Methodist Recorder. 

“We lay down this book, brimful of wholesome advice, with the earnest 


wish that some of our wealthy laymen would place a copy of it in the hands 
of each of our ministers.”—Christian Advocate. 


By the Rev. ALFRED PEARSON, M.A., 


INCUMBENT OF St. Margaret's CHURCH, BRIGHTON. 


CHRISTUS MAGISTER: Somr TEACHINGS FROM THE 
SERMON ON THE Mount. Just Published. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Bishop of Bedford says :—“‘ Old truths are felicitously expressed and 
beautifully illustrated. There is much that is original and suggestive in 
exposition,” 


The Dean of Winchester says:—“ A delightful volume: the chapter on 
‘Non-Resistance’ pleases me especially,” 


THE CHRISTIAN’S AIMS. Small Crown 8yvo, ls, 


“Under Mr. Pearson’s guidance the aims of life are considered with 
reference to God, to ourselves, and to our fellows, Self-denial, as required 
of every Christian, is sensibly considered in the chapter on Cross- 
bearing,”—@uardian. 


“Many Christians would derive benefit from reading the chapters ‘On 
Glorifying God,’ ‘On Self-Mastery,’ ‘On Self-Fulfilment,’ ‘On Cross-Bearing, 
and ‘On Tone,’”—English Churchman. 
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By the Rev. ANDREW MURRAY. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE NEW LIFE. Words of God for Disciples of Christ. 


“This book stands out among many of its kind as distinguished by a new 
impulse and freshness of thought.”—Scotsman. 


ABIDE IN CHRIST. Thoughts on the Blessed Life of 
Fellowship with the Son of God. Sixty-third Thousand. 
“The varied aspects of this practical truth are treated with much freshness, 


power, and unction. It cannot fail to stimulate, to cheer, and to qualify for 
higher service.”—Mr. SpurRGEON in The Sword and Trowel. 


LIKE CHRIST. Thoughts on the Blessed Life of Conformity 
tq the Son of God. <A Sequel to “Abide in Christ.” Twenty- 
eighth Thousand. 

* The author has written with such loving unction and spiritual insight that 


his pages may be read with comfort and edification by all.”—Literary Church- 
man. 


WITH CHRIST IN THE SCHOOL OF PRAYER. 
Twenty-fifth Thousand, 


** A volume of rare excellence, and one which is much needed.”—Christian 
News. - 


HOLY IN CHRIST. Thoughts on the Calling of God’s 
Children to be Holy as He is Holy. Tenth Thousand. 


‘This is one of the best books we have seen upon a subject which is happily . 
attracting much attention nowadays. There is so much spurious senti- 
mentalism abroad that we are glad to meet with a book in which this sacred 
theme—holiness—is dealt with so robustly and scripturally.”— Methodist N.C. 
Magazine. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST. Thoughts on the Indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit in the Believer and the Church. Lighth 
Thousand. 

“‘Mr, Murray’s new work, like his former ones, will serve for the edifica- 
tion of those who are able to appreciate spirituality of thought, and inclined 
to give the attention needful to digest and profit by meditations presented 
in a manner more solid than lively.” —Record. 


Small Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE CHILDREN FOR CHRIST. Thoughts for Christian 


Parents on the Consecration of the Home Life. Tenth Thousand. 


‘‘There is a tone of fervour and devotion pervading the book that contrasts 
pleasantly with the trivially inane tone some writers think fit to adopt in 
writing for and about children, All Sunday-school teachers and parents 
would do well to lay its lessons to heart.” —Methodist Recorder. 
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By the Rev. J. HAMILTON, D.D. 


THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, and other Lectures on Prayer. 
16mo, 1s. 


A MORNING BESIDE THE LAKE OF GALILEE. 
16mo, 1s. 


THE PEARL OF PARABLES. Notes on the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son. 16mo, Is. 


THE LIGHT TO THE PATH; or, What the Bible has 
been to Others, and What it can do for Ourselves. 16mo, 1s. 


EMBLEMS FROM EDEN. 16m, Ls. 
THE HAPPY HOME. 16mo. With Illustrations, ls. 


THE BLESSED LIFE: How to Find and Live It. By 
N. J. Hormeyr, Senior Professor of the Theological College of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, Stellenbosch, Cape Colony. Small 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ’ 

“The teaching is sound throughout, and expressed in vigorous language ” 
—Christian. 

“We have seldom read a book which gives such a grasp of Redemption in 
its purpose, as in its enjoyment by the individual, in so brief and compact a 
manner as the one before us. The treatment is suited only to an intelligent, 
if not educated, Christian. To such it is calculated to give an intellectual, as 
bor as ‘spiritual, perception of the things which accompany salvation.”— 

ock, 


By the Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D. 


MOMENTS ON THE MOUNT. A Series of Devotional 
Meditations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“This little volume is not one to be rea’ through ata sitting, and then laid 
aside. Rather each meditation is to be pondered over, and enjoyed singly 
and separately, and to be dwelt upon until it becomes a permanent possession, 
Their suggestions can hardly fail to stimulate to Biblical and theological 
research.” — Scotsman. 


VOICES OF THE SPIRIT. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


‘* A choice little volume of devotional meditations. It is not only devout in 
spirit and tender in tone, but marked by freshness of thought, which volumes 
of this kind too often lack.”—Methodist Recorder, 


WISDOM’S HOUSE AND “HER SEVEN PILLARS.” 
By Lady BravsoLois DENT. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


“An excellent little work, sound in doctrine, and thoroughly practical in 
its application to the reader's conscience.”—Record. 
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By Mrs. A. RUSSELL SIMPSON. 


FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP. With Illustrations, 
Demy 16mo, Is. , 
“Twelve beautifully written chapters on friendship. Very suitable to 


give to young people on life’s threshold. Fresh and charming as a sprig of 
heather or a morsel of thyme.”—Christian Treasury. 


‘*Mrs. Simpson quotes many of the finest things that have ever been said 
or written on her subject; and some of her own remarks are quite as good, 
not less full of insight, expressed with equal felicity, and having in addition 
a searching spiritual power.”—Christian Leader. . 


BUILDING FOR GOD; or, Houses not Made with Hands. . 
With Illustrations. 16mo, Is. 


‘*A beautiful little book, rich in anecdote, allusion, and illustration.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette.. 


‘“‘Mrs. Simpson’s prettily got-up books of devotional reading are always 
deservedly popular. ... As usual, the writer has shown much ingenuity in 
the arrangement and choice of illustrations, and much fervent devotion in her 
meditations and comments thereon.”—Record. 


STEPS, THROUGH THE STREAM. Morning Readings 
fora Month. Square 16mo, 1s. 


‘* A very sweet, quickening, stimulating volume. We trust that the work 
may secure an extended sale, and be of much spiritual blessing to God’s 
believing people.”—Mr. SpurcEon in The Sword and Trowel. 


BEAUTIFUL UPON THE MOUNTAINS. Evening Read- 
ings for a Month. Square 16mo, ls. 


“ A series of brief readings, thoroughly devotional, earnest and simple, full 
of true thought, and exceedingly interesting.” —Guardian. 


GATES AND DOORS. Square 16mo, 1s. 


‘Full of anecdote and illustration. Mrs. Simpson’s pleasant pages are well 
calculated to fulfil their author’s design.” —Churchman. 


‘ Original and stimulating in a high degree.” —Liverpool Post. 


WELLS OF WATER. A Series of Chapters Descriptive and 
Practical on the Wells mentioned in Scripture. Square 16mo, 1s, 


‘* A geries of short studies, meditations, and expositions on some among the 
many passages of Scripture which refer to wells and springs. As in the pre- 
ceding volumes of a similar kind from the same pen, there is here much ear- 
nest, unquesticning piety, and a felicity in illustration that many a minister 
may envy.”—Scotsman. 
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By FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
ROYAL GRACE AND LOYAL GIFTS. Being the fol- 


lowing Seven Volumes in neat cloth case, price 10s. 
MY KING; or, Daily Thoughts for the King’s Children. 


ROYAL COMMANDMENTS; or, Morning Thoughts for the 
i King’s Servants. 
ROYAL BOUNTY; or, Evening Thoughts for the King’s 
Guests. 


THE ROYAL INVITATION: Daily Thoughts on Coming to 
Christ. 


LOYAL RESPONSES; or, Daily Melodies for the King’s 
Minstrels. 


KEPT FOR THE MASTER’S USE. 
STARLIGHT THROUGH THE SHADOWS. 


The Volumes may be had separately, in limp cloth, 1s. each. 


MORNING BELLS; or, Waking Thoughts for the Little 
Ones. 32mo, 9d.; paper cover, 6d. 


LITTLE PILLOWS. Being Good Night Thoughts for the 
Little Ones. 32mo, 9d. paper cover, 6d. 


TREASURE TROVE. A Selection from some of Miss 
Teraueaie Unpublished Writings. . With coloured borders. 
2mo, 6d, 


MORNING STARS; or, Names of Christ for His Little 


Ones. 32mo, 9d. 


EVENING STARS. By Mrs. EvereD Pootz. 32mo, 9d. 
(This volume is written on the plan intended to have been carried 
out by Miss F. R.. Havergal, as described in the Preface to 
“* Morning Stars.’’) 


MANTLE AND STAFF, Thoughts about the Christian 
Life. By Rev. J. R. Gintims, M.A. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


MY HEAVENLY SERVICE. By the Author of “Miss 


Marston’s Girls,” &c. Small crown 8vo, Is. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S SECRET OF A HAPPY LIFE. By 
H. W. 8. Revised Edition. Small crown 8vo, paper cover, 
1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s.; cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

“ Full of bright and cheering thoughts.”—Church Bells. 


“A book that is capable of doing untold good in the way of promoting a 
oo entire surrender of the soul and consecration to the will of God.”— 
ack, 
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THE THREEFOLD CORDS OF THE HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. An Arrangement of upwards of Twelve Hundred 
Precepts, Prayers, and Promises, as Four Hundred Sacred 
Triads. By the Rev. Wi1LLIaAmM Lex, formerly Minister of Holy 
Trinity Church, Kennington, &c. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 


THE PRECIOUS PROMISES; or, Light from Beyond. 
By the Rey. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D,D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


By ANNA SHIPTON. 


“GOD WITH US;;” or, The Believer’s Portion. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE UPPER SPRINGS AND THE NETHER SPRINGS; 
or, Life Hid with Christ in God. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE HEARING HEART. Small crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 





SUNNY SUNDAYS. Hints for Conversational Classes. 
ze Fruits of the Spirit. By S. M. Hotworruy. Small crown 
vo, ls. 6d, 


By the Rev. G. S. BOWES, B.A. 
CONVERSATION : Wuy pon’? WE DO MORE Goon By IT? 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SCRIPTURE ITSELF THE ILLUSTRATOR. A Manual 
of Illustrations gathered from Scriptural Figures, Phrases, Types, 
Derivations, Chronology, Texts, &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 
PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. Helps gathered from Facts, 
Figures, Anecdotes, and Books, for Sermons, Lectures, and 
Addresses. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS FOR PREACHERS 
AND TEACHERS. A Manual of Anecdotes, Facts, Figures, 
Proverbs, Quotations, &. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


IN PROSPECT OF SUNDAY. A Collection of Analyses, 
Arguments, Applications, Counsels, Cautions, &. Crown 8vo, 
5s. 


NEARER HEAVEN: A Help to the Deepening of the 
Spiritual Life. By the Rev. Jonn Barrp. Crown 8vo, ls, 6d. 
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By the Rev. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A. 
IN SECRET. A Manual of Private Prayer. 16mo, 1s, 


ALL THROUGH THE DAY. A Precept and Meditation 
for Every Day in the Month. 16mo, 1s. 


“IN THE MORNING.” A Scripture Prayer and a Medita- 


tion for each Morning in the Month. 16mo, 1s. 


“IN THE EVENING.” Thirty-one Scripture Promises, . 
with a Meditation for Every Evening in the Month. 16mo, 1s. 


THE SHIELD, THE SWORD, AND THE BATTLE. 


Crown 16mo, 1s. 


FIVE STONES FROM THE BROOK. Counsel and Comfort 
for the People of God. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


LINKS OF LOVING KINDNESS. Words of Hope and 
Consolation for the Flock of Christ. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


YOUR SUNDAYS. Fifty-two short Readings, especially 
intended for Schoolboys. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE BELLS OF ST. PETER’S, anp OTHER PAPERS ON 
GosPEL TRUTH. 16mo, 1s. 


YOUR INNINGS. A Book for Schoolboys. Crown 8vo, 
ds.cGde. 


HIS STEPS AS TRACED IN THE GREAT BIOGRAPHY. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE; or, Salvation Full and Free 
16mo, 1s. 


STRONG AND FREE. A Book for Young Men. 16mo, Is, 
BRIGHT AND FAIR. A Book for Young Ladies. 16mo, ls. 


FOLLOW THE LEADER. Counsels on the Christian Life, 
16mo, 1s. 6d. 


DAY BY DAY ; or, Counsels to Christians on the Details of 
Every-day Life. Cheap Edition. 16mo, 1s. 6d. 


NOT YOUROWN. Counsels to Young Christians. 16mo, 1s. 
LITTLE FOXES: And How to Catch Them. 16mo, Is. 

MY SPECTACLES: And what I Saw with Them. 16mo, ls. 
BENEATH THE OROSS. Counsels, Meditations, and 


Prayers for Communicants. 16mo, 1s. 


SAFE AND HAPPY. Words of Help and Encouragement 
to Young Women. With Prayers for Daily Use. 16mo, 1s. 
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By the Rev. CANON BELL, D.D., 
Rector of Cheltenham. 
THE SAINTLY CALLING. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


mr EA tiga FOR HEAD AND HEART. Crown 
vo, 3s. 6d. 


By the Rev. ERNEST BOYS, M.A. 
THE SURE FOUNDATION; or, Thoughts on the Believer’s 
Safety. 16mo, 1s. 


REST UNTO YOUR SOULS; or, The Enjoyment of Peace. 
16mo, Is. 


FILLED WITH THE SPIRIT ; or, Scriptural pos about 
the Holy Ghost. 16mo, 1s. 


THE CONSECRATED LIFE; or, Thoughts on Puta 
Religion. 16mo, Is. 


CONSECRATED RECREATION ; or, The Christian’s 


Leisure Time. 16mo, ls. 
MY LORD'S MONEY; or, The Consecration of Talents, 
16mo, 1s. 
By ANNA WARNER. 


THE MELODY OF THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM, 
32mo, 8d. 


SHOES OF PEACE. 16mo, ls. 

TIRED CHRISTIANS. 16mo, Is. 

THE OTHER SHORE, 32mo, Is. 

THE FOURTH WATCH. 32mo, 10d. 

THE LIGHT OF THE MORNING, 32mo, 10d. 

‘i npead ed HYMNS. Original and Translated. 32mo, 


UP AND DOWN THE HOUSE. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. 
NISBET’S MINIATURE CHRISTIAN CLASSICS. 


Red Line Editions. Crown 16mo. Uniformly bound in cloth, 1s. 
each; with gilt edges, 1s. 6d.; half bound, gilt top, 1s, 6d. ; 
paste grain, 2s. 6d. each. 

. BOGATZKY’S GOLDEN TREASURY. 

KEBLE’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST (THomas A KeEmpPis), 

. THE POEMS OF GEORGE HERBERT. 

. BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
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By the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 


IN CHRISTO; or, The Monogram of St. Paul. Crown 
8vo, 5s. bs 


CLEFTS OF THE ROCK ; or, The Believer’s Grounds of 


Confidence in Christ. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PALMS OF ELIM; or, Rest and Refreshment in the 
Valley. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NOONTIDE AT SYCHAR;; or, The Story of Jacob’s Well. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EVENTIDE AT BETHEL; or, The Night Dream of the 
Desert. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE GRAPES OF ESHCOL; or, Gleanings from the Land 


of Promise. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SUNSETS ON THE HEBREW MOUNTAINS. With 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK ; or, The Keeper of 
Israel and the Sheep of His Pasture. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MEMORIES OF BETHANY. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d. 


MEMORIES OF GENNESARET. With Frontispiece. 


Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 


MEMORIES OF OLIVET. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MEMORIES OF PATMOS; or, Some of the Great Words 
and Visions of the Apocalypse. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d. 


CAST THY BURDEN ON THE LORD. A Scripture 
Text-Book. 32mo, 1s.; paper cover, 6d. 


STRENGTH FOR THE DAY. A Daily Book in the 
Words of Scripture for Morning and Evening. With an Intro- 
duction. 16mo, 1s. 6d. 


VOICES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD AND SHADOWS 
OF THE GREAT ROCK. Square 1Gmo, 1s. 6d. 


THE GATES OF PRAYER. A Book of Private Devotion 
for Morning and Evening. 16mo, ls. 6d. 

THE MORNING AND NIGHT WATCHES AND 
FAITHFUL PROMISER. In one Vol. 16mo, 2s. 


FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL. Being a Life of the Apostle 
Designed for Youth, With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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ALTAR STONES: Original Hymns for Plain Readers. 
16mo, 8d.; paper cover, 6d. 


ALTAR INCENSE: Comprising Morning Watches, Evening 
Incense, and Altar Stones. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


THE MIND AND WORDS OF JESUS. In one Vol. 
16mo and Royal 32mo, 1s. 6d.; separately, 1s. each. 


THE THOUGHTS OF GOD. 16mo, ls. 6d.; 32mo, 1s. 


THE THOUGHTS OF GOD AND THE WORDS OF 
JESUS. In one Vol. 16mo, 1s. 6d. 


WILLOWS BY THE WATERCOURSES ; or, God’s Pro- 
mises to the Young. A Text-Book for Children. 64mo, 6d. ; 
paper cover, 3d. 


THE SOLDIER’S TEXT-BOOK ; or, Confidence in Time 
of War. 64mo, 6d.; paper cover, 3d. 


THE SAILOR’S TEXT-BOOK. 64mo, 6d.; paper cover, 
3d. 


THE PLOUGHMAN’S TEXT-BOOK. 64mo, 6d.; paper 


cover, 4d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE REV. DONALD 
FRASER, D.D., and a Selection from his Sermons. With a 
Preface by J. OSwaLD Dyxkzs, D.D, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SUNRISE GLEAMS. A Series of Daily Readings for a 
Month. By Lady Horr. 16mo, 1s. 


SUNSET RAYS. A Companion Volume to “Sunrise 
Gleams.” By Lady Horr. 16mo, 1s. 


* DAILY EVENING REST;; or, Thoughts of Peace about the 
Master, By AGNES GIBERNE. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


THE VOICE OF JESUS DAY BY DAY. With Original 
Hymns. By F. M. Macraz. And an Introduction by Hucu 
MAcmMILLAN, D.D, Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


ABBA, FATHER. Helps to Prayer and Meditation. By 
the Rev. C. G. BASKERVILLE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


LIST OF BOOKS ON FAMILY PRAYERS. 


By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 
CHURCHMAN’S BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYERS. 
Printed in Red and Black. Cloth plain, pott 4to, 3s. 6d. 
Cloth gilt, burnished red edges, 5s. 
By the Rev. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 


FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. Imperial 
16mo, 2s. 6d. 


By the Rev. J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 


DAILY PRAYERS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD FOR A 
MONTH. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


By the Rev. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A., 


Vicar of Christ Church, Dover. 

BEFORE HIS FOOTSTOOL. Family Prayers for one 
Month. With Prayers for Special Occasions, and Introduction. 
Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

By the Rev. C. E. KENNAWAY, M.A. 


FAMILY PRAYERS FOR THE MORNINGS AND 
EVENINGS FOR A FORTNIGHT ; to which are added, Prayers 
on Special Occasions. 16mo, Is. 6d. 


By the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 
MORNING FAMILY PRAYERS. A Volume of Family 


Worship for each Morning of the Year. Founded on Selected 
Passages of Scripture from the Old and New Testaments. Small 
4to. 6s. 6d 


*,* This volume is on a plan and arrangement of its own, in order 
to sectire, as much as may be, variety and comprehension. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
By the Rev. J. W. REEVE, M.A., 


Late Canon of Bristol. 
FAMILY PRAYERS FOR A MONTH. Small crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. 
By M. L. M. DAWSON. 
FAMILY PRAYERS FOR A MONTH. Demy 8vo, ls. 6d. 


DAILY PRAYERS FOR BUSY HOMES. 16mo, 6d. 


LONDON: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 BERNERS STREET, W. 
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